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PREFACE 


The national high school debate propositions for 1960-61 selected 
by the Committee on Discussion and Debate Materials and Interstate 
Cooperation of the National University Extension Association are— 

Resolved, That the North Atlantic Treaty Organization should 
be transformed into a federal government. 

Resolved, That the United Nations should be significantly 
strengthened. 

Resolved, That the United States should initiate a federal 
world government. 

Appended are collections of excerpts from articles and books and 
bibliographies related to these three propositions. They have been 
prepared in response to numerous requests from Members of Congress 
for materials on these subjects. In selecting the excerpts the goal has 
been to provide some introductory background information and a 
sampling of various points of view on the subjects concerned. The 
compilation is intended to stimulate initial thought and discussion 
rather than to cover the subjects exhaustively or to stress any par- 
ticular view. The bibliographies, it is hoped, will serve as a useful 
introduction to the extensive materials that have been published 
on the pertinent topics. 

The excerpts and bibliographies were compiled in the Foreign 
Affairs Division of the Legislative Reference Service. Inclusion of 
any statement or citation in this compilation implies neither approval 
nor disapproval by the Legislative Reference Service of any opinions 
expressed therein. The number and length of excerpts covering 
various points of view is to some extent influenced by the availability 
of published material. 

The Legislative Reference Service sincerely thanks those copy- 
right holders who have kindly extended permission for the repro- 
duction of texts in this compilation. The extension of such permission 
is acknowledged in the source citations for the individual quoted 
texts. 

Hueu L. Evssres, 
Director, Legislative Reference Service, 
ibrary of Congress. 
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STRENGTHENING FREE WORLD SECURITY 


NATO and Atlantic Cooperation 
The United Nations and World Government 


I. THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION AND 
ATLANTIC COOPERATION 


Tue Norta ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION—Wuat It Is anp WHat 
Ir Doss ! 


The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is the tangible expression 
of the fundamental community of interest of 15 nations—the signa- 
tories to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

One of the shortest international documents despite its great 
significance, the North Atlantic Treaty proclaims as its first aim the 
determination of member governments “to safeguard the freedom, 
common heritage and civilization of their Sa, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law.” 
Under the treaty the nations agree that an armed attack against an 
one of them will be considered an attack against all. Should an attack 
occur, each country is to take whatever action it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force. The military and naval forces of 
NATO stand ready to back up this basic provision of the treaty on a 
collective basis and to redeem the pledge of the treaty members to 
work together to increase their capacity for self-defense through self- 
help and mutual aid. 

Much more than solely a military alliance, NATO is increasingly 
reflecting the pledged efforts of its members to cooperate in various 
long-range activities designed to enhance their political, economic, 
and cultural institutions. 

The North Atlantic Treaty was signed, at Washington on April 4, 
1949, by the United States, Canada, and 10 nations of Western 
Europe—Belgium, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the United Kingdom. 
Greece and Turkey became members in February 1952, and the 
Federal Republic of Germany joined in May 1955. 

NATO is a free association of sovereign nations. Its unity is not 
imposed by any one member on the others, and agreements arrived at 
among the member countries have always been the result of voluntary 
action based on a recognition of eotitual! interest. * * * 

* oA * * * * * 


1 Beceryts from U.S. Department of State, ““NATO, 1949-59, The First Ten Years’’ Washington, 1959, 
pp. 4-5. 
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Is NATO Onty a Minirary ORGANIZATION? ? 


No, NATO has a nonmilitary side as well. Realizing that armed 
strength can only rest on sound bases of social, political, and economic 
power, the NATO countries have undertaken— 
further development of peaceful and friendly international relations by strength- 


ening their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the 
principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions 


of stability and well-being. 

Political cooperation among the members, particularly in regard to 
a common front against Russia’s periodic diplomatic Fe ect 
has been well developed. The 15 NATO members are in constant 
consultation to an extent never before reached in the history of 
nations, and although they may never develop a completely uniform 
policy—simply because they are free and independent nations—they 
have already achieved coordination of their policies in many fields to 
a degree unprecedented in history. 

The NATO members also cooperate in scientific and technical 
matters, pooling their resources to meet the threats posed by Soviet 
challenges in atomic weapons, intercontinental missiles, and earth 
satellites. 


WHAT ABOUT ECONOMIC COOPERATION? 


The NATO Treaty pledges the members to seek— 


to eliminate conflict in their international economic policies and to encourage 
economic collaboration between any or all of them. 


Without strong economies, the allies could not support the burden of 
defense. 

Several international organizations have already joined NATO 
members in close economic collaboration in Europe. Chief among 
these are the Organization for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC—to which certain non-NATO countries also belong), the 
Coal and Steel Community, Euratom, and the Common Market. 

While these economic efforts are not made directly under the banner 
of NATO, they nonetheless reflect the determination of NATO 
members to strengthen themselves in the common cause and to over- 
come the divisive influences which in the past have plagued Europe. 

ce * * * * * * 


Cuances at Att Levers: NATO? 
(By Ernst B. Haas) 


NATO for its part has * * * undergone substantial modifications 
and the aims of the pact have been constantly enlarged. While it has 
been fashionable to speak of “the NATO crisis” since the advent of 
the Suez problems, the truth of the matter is that, in varying degrees, 
the history of the organization has been a series of crises with clashing 
viewpoints among the member governments, * * * 

One of the sharpest challenges to allied unity has been the issue of 


nuclear strategy in NATO military planning. The United States and 
2 Excerpts From American Council on NATO, Inc. “NATO Hope for the Free World,” New York 
1959, pp. 14-16. 


— from “‘ Regional Integration and National Policy,’’ International Conciliation May 1957: pp. 
91 * 
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British Air Forces are the only services capable of undertaking strategic 
bombing with atomic weapons. However, their operations are not 
subject to NATO direction. The possibility of such operations being 
initiated without NATO consent has haunted the continental govern- 
ments. This fear has been aggravated by national U.S. military 
emphasis on smaller units armed with tactical nuclear devices rather 
than on large and conventionally armed ground forces. In the long 
run, such a reorganization is designed to permit a saving in funds an 
manpower, including a reduction of U.S. forces stationed in Europe 
under NATO command. This policy found a ready response in France 
and the United Kingdom, which proposed to follow suit, and in 1956 
they asked the United States to share its supplies of tactical nuclear 
weapons with its allies. The first step in fulfillment of this request was 
taken during the Eisenhower-Macmillan Bermuda talks. In the 
joint communique which was issued on March 24, 1957, it was 
announced that “agreement in principle’ had been reached on the 
provision by the United States to the British forces ‘‘of certain guided 
missiles.’”? About 10 days later the United Kingdom issued a white 
paper announcing substantial cuts in its armed services and a revamp- 
ing of its military establishment with primary emphasis on nuclear 
deterrent power. 

West Germany, however, has viewed this development with a more 
jaundiced eye. The NATO plan seeks to compensate with atomic 
firepower for a permanent and significant inferiority in manpower: 
hence the insistence on German dvisions, which are to compel the 
Soviets to mass their assault troops, which in turn will make the em- 
ployment of nuclear weapons militarily feasible. But German 
opinion has not been slow to point out that the ensuing atomic carnage 
will take place on German soil, involve primarily German personnel, 
and commit NATO irrevocably to more rather than less atomic plan- 
ning. NATO exercises with mock atomic weapons and especially the 
“casualties” gave rise in 1955 to a hardening of the German popula- 
tion’s opposition to the introduction of conscription and to the whole 
policy of participation in NATO. Ironically enough, German as 
well as French critics of Bonn’s rearmament have not been slow to ask 
why any German troops were required if atomic firepower could 
compensate for the manpower deficiency. 

Finally, NATO is not the only alliance to possess atomic weapons: 
the Warsaw coalition also possesses them. Hence any signs of a 
“softening”’ in Soviet foreign and military policy is bound to be inter- 
preted with great hope by the European governments. Since the 
death of Stalin, exhortations by the United States that the Soviet 
threat remains real have been countered by European views that war 
is less and less likely because of the deterrent effect of the atomic 

ower which both sides possess and because of Soviet internal prob- 
ems. It is therefore argued that less and less emphasis be placed on 
military planning and more attention be devoted to economic and 
political coordination of national policies. The task of NATO is to 
convince a “softening” Moscow that Western aims are peaceful. As 
Canada’s Minister for External Affairs Lester Pearson put it: 

A renewed emphasis on the nonmilitary side of NATO’s development would 
also be the best answer to the Soviet charge that it is an aggressive, exclusively 


military agency, aimed against Moscow. ne way in which NATO might pursue 
this objective would be to initiate consultations from time to time on the economic 
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policies of its members, just as we now hold frequent consultations—to great 
mutual advantage—on foreign and defense policies. 

British Conservatives have called for the coordination of economic 
and colonial policies, in the NATO Council and especially through 
the convoking of an advisory parliamentary assembly. Italy’s Presi- 
dent Giovanni Gronchi advocates the dedication of NATO to the 
economic development of the poorer member states. Many member 
countries, but especially the smaller ones, favor creation of a pre- 
federal NATO legislature, to approach the concept of a true political 
“Atlantic Community.” 

The strengthening of the consultative process and the central NATO 
machinery implicit in all these suggestions, including an enhanced 
role for the already very powerful Secretary-General, has met with a 
cool reception in Washington. Secretary of State Dulles has repeat- 
edly expressed the conviction that the coordination of the totality of 
the members’ foreign and defense policies was neither necessary nor 
desirable. Further, he declined to second demands for an expansion 
of NATO economic activity and called attention to the existence of 
European agencies already active in this field. Nor has he retracted 
emphasis on the doctrine of “massive retaliation” by strategic atomic 
means in favor of some notion of “graduated deterrence” which would 
allow a greater scope for limited and tactical atomic weapons or 
conventionally armed troops. * * * 


MAXIMAL COLLECTIVE THINKING 


The central feature of NATO is the mushrooming of central institu- 
tions, in response to newly felt common needs. The treaty itself men- 
tions only one permanent organ—a council—and its powers were 
unspecified. The North Atlantic Council has remained the central 
policymaking organ, having jurisdiction over the political, economic, 
and military aspects of the alliance. Under it, however, an initially 
unplanned civilian central structure has arisen, with coordinating 
functions far exceeding those of any other regional or universal inter- 
national organization. A Council of Permanent Representatives of 
the member governments is in continuous session to work out details 
of joint policy, or submit suggestions to the council. It is assisted 
by a series of technical committees, staffed in part by governmental 
delegates and in part by members of the NATO Secretariat, who take 
directions from no single government. Policy emerges as a result of 
discussion among governmental delegates and independent experts 
and ceases therefore to be exclusively an intergovernmental com- 
promise. The Secretary-General acts as a full member of the council 
and as the chairman of the permanent representatives, thus constantly 
adding his independent voice to those of the governments. Yet the 
decisions of this structure are not unequivocally binding on the 
members and implementation, of course, rests in their hands. 

On the military side of NATO institutions, much more centraliza- 
tion of authority prevails. The headquarters of the member nations 
have been “‘integrated,’”’ thus giving rise to four large regional com- 
mands, under the direction of the NATO Military Committee and its 
permanently functioning standing group—in effect the NATO 
General Staff. In Europe a major additional step toward “‘integra- 
tion” was taken by the creation of a single command for all NATO 
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“earmarked” forces stationed on the continent. This command, 
SACEUR, has exclusive powers to deploy these troops in time of war 
and peace, to coordinate their training, organization, and armaments. 
However, it lacks jurisdiction over national forces not clearly assigned 
to it in peacetime or earmarked for its use in time of war. * * * 

These developments have affected national sovereignty in various 
ways. ‘They have brought with them specialization among the mem- 
ber countries as to the kind of military contribution they make; no 
longer does each country seek to mobilize nationally balanced forces, 
since responsibility for an overall balance between infantry, armor, 
jet fighters, and long-range bombers has been assumed by NATO. 

his clearly implies indefinite mutual military interdependence. 
In the realm of strategy, the Standing Group and SACEUR endorsed 
decisions to insist on 12 German divisions, to rely on tactical nuclear 
weapons, and most important, to incorporate the doctrine of massive 
nuclear deterrence into NATO military planning. 

Commitments such as SACEUR’s to use atomic weapons naturall 
gave rise to a great deal of uneasiness among NATO’s civilian chiefs 
and member governments, resulting at the December 1954 Council 
session in an insistence that the decision to use the “ultimate’’ 
weapons be made by joint consultation among the governments and 
not by the military. While it is difficult to see how an immediate 
military judgment of this kind, assuming imminence of hostilities, 
could be made by intergovernmental consultation, secret procedures 
have apparently been worked out. This step clearly implies a dele- 
gation of national power to the alliance without precedent in inter- 
national relations. 

Task expansion has been especially striking in the economic 
field * * *. 

When, after 1950, Washington pressed for more European defense 
efforts as the Korean war went on, more and more demands for an 
“equitable sharing of burdens” were heard, implying the need for some 
kind of central formula whereby the wealthier member states would 
assume a greater financial hence on behalf of the collectivity. In 
an effort to reconcile the divergent viewpoints, a Temporary Council 
Committee was created, composed of three respec “wise men,” 
receiving no instructions from any government and free to recommend 
as they saw fit. This highly unorthodox procedure was so successful 
that it has been made permanent. Each year the member govern- 
ments in their “annual review” examine each other’s contributions 
and seek to agree on next year’s. If they cannot agree, the Secretary- 
General is called upon to make compromise suggestions and to 
mediate—a function Lord Ismay fulfilled with invariable success. 

In a setting of growing institutions and expanding tasks, the method 
whereby decisions are made in this alliance is clearly crucial. On 
the military side, orders to deploy, equip, and train troops are binding, 
though even at the integrated headquarters they are never made 
without consultation and frequent compromises among national mili- 
tary staffs. On the civilian side, the principle of unanimity permits 
of no simple and straightforward chain of command. Experience 
has resulted in the evolution of a “NATO method” of decision making 
which avoids any formal voting. Recommendations for action are 
advanced by the Secretary-General of the Standing Group, while 
requests for specific measures may be submitted by governments. 
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Action depends on a process of confrontation of aims, discussion, 
possible remittal for further study to the permanent representatives 
and Secretariat, resubmission, and eventual adoption or rejection. 
Compromise is the universal solvent; no decisions are made without 
it. The essence of the “‘method”’ is the inevitable sloughing off which 
takes place among initially conflicting national viewpoints as sugges- 
tions go through the mill of discussion, study, and analysis at the level 
of instructed delegates and Secretariat. 

Consensus achieved through this technique differs in quality and 
duration. Political issues of basic foreign policy provide an area in 
which the “NATO method” has encountered the most difficulty. 
Such issues, especially the nature of the Soviet threat and the future 
policy of the alliance toward the U.S.S.R., are discussed by the 
Council at regular 6-month intervals. Unanimous resolutions, how- 
ever, should not obscure the fact that differences in interpretation and 
emphasis recur. For example, it took the allies 4 years to decide on 
the relationship of Germany to the coalition. 

Economic matters, however, are dealt with far more successfully 
through a regular and frank annual review. Yet the absence of a 
firm ‘“burden-sharing’”’ formula has brought forth sharp complaints 
from the smaller member countries, especially Belgium, and there has 
by no means been full and regular implementation of the Council’s 
rearmament goals each year. Governments may decline to accept a 
recommendation of the Council and thus incur no obligation to comply. 
If they do accept, however, the presumption is that they will make 
every effort to achieve the goals set. 

The most striking instance of success of the NATO method is the 
common infrastructure program. Yet even here no permanent cost- 


sharing formula has ever been found acceptable. One NATO official 
commented : 


Thus seven infrastructure slices were financed according to different cost-sharing 
formulas negotiated with difficulty, but finally realized, sometimes after a kind 
of conclave of ministers who were determined not to leave the room until a 
formula had been agreed upon. 


The absence of full agreement on economic issues has been partly 
compensated for by bilateral U.S. aid, which goes at least part way 
toward meeting the European concern about the overemphasis on 
military aspects. * * * 

Although there have been successful decisions jointly made, this 
should not obscure the facts that NATO cannot compel a recalcitrant 
government to toe the line, that it has often failed to do so, and that 
the achievement of consensus is by no means assured. All of the 
member countries have opposed formal standardization of armaments, 
a uniform 2-year or 18-month period of conscription, and harmoniza- 
tion of the pay scales of their troopsin NATO, Yet it must be stressed 
that none of these instances of resistance to collective thinking involves 
an outright violation of a central directive or resolution. Even France 
consulted SHAPE pro forma before withdrawing its troops from 
Germany for service in Algeria. 

Instances in which NATO members clearly failed to carry out the 
terms of directives and resolutions are extremely rare. An obvious 
case is the refusal of Greek and Turkish units to operate jointly with 
British forces in the eastern Mediterranean, as a result of the tension 
generated by the Cyprus dispute. In this case, a dispute among 
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NATO members clearly disrupted the chain of command established 
by SACEUR. But the more common pattern is not so much failure 
to implement as it is delaying tactics and lack of enthusiasm, thus of 
course implying less collective action than was anticipated. Most 
canariiaiaatal West Germany is over 2 years behind the schedule 
pledged in 1954 with respect to raising 12 divisions, because domestic 
opposition to rearmament makes a more rapid pace extremely hazard- 
ous politically for the Adenauer government. France has been guilty 
of the same lack of cooperation. Almost all the European members 
have lagged behind the economic goals of rearmament at various 
times without showing great concern. 

The most flagrant instance of resistance to collective thinking would 
be the continuous insistence on unilateral national policy outside the 
pact framework, in violation of the desires of the bulk of the members. 
Of this the United States has been guilty on occasion, with the most 
conspicuous example being the ‘“‘new look” in military policy, implying 
reliance on massive nuclear deterrence as the major weapon. The 
result has been that some European military men have responded 
with their insistence on an equally new look, with the British announce- 
ment of April 1957 representing the logical extreme of this tendency. 
The United Kingdom’s determination to cut its army in half, abolish 
the R.A.F., conscription, and the bulk of the Royal Navy is linked 
with the plan to rely exclusively on missiles and nuclear weapons for 
defense. The plan was evolved not only in defiance of NATO but 
implies an undermining of joint strategy of unprecedented proportions, 
especially if it should be emulated by European governments equally 
anxious to economize on defense spending. 

The “NATO method” may still succeed in arranging a compromise 
between the clashing viewpoints. But it may also add evidence to 
the disintegration of consensus on the very military questions which 
heretofore have furnished the bedrock of NATO agreement, and thus 
augment the unresolved political issues which already plague the 
alliance. In the past, resistance to collective thinking has been 
manifest in U.S. refusal to bow to European notions on Communist 
China and East-West trade, in Washington’s reluctance to carry over 
into national policy agreement reached in Paris on a slackening of the 
Soviet threat in Europe. Similarly, Western European concern over 
a common NATO front on colonial issues was greeted with an overt 
U.S. policy espousing the anticolonial viewpoint, implying Anglo- 
French unilateralism in Egypt. The “NATO method” has clearly 
failed to produce collective thinking in the political realm; and the 
implications of British military planning would be that military 
agreement is becoming equally tenuous. 

The Council session of December 1956 brought into sharp focus the 
forces arguing for more collective action and those which resist this 
trend. Rumblings of discontent over the unresolved differences in 
aspiration among the members had led the preceding Council session 
(May 1956) to appoint a second group of three ‘“‘wise men’’—Lester 
Pearson of Canada, Halvard Lange of Norway, and Gaetano Martino 
of Italy—to submit recommendations for a strengthening of the NATO 
consultative machinery. The report was considered by the Council 
in a setting of United States and Scandinavian dismay over Anglo- 
French unilateral action, British and French despair with their allies 
over NATO’s failure to protect the Suez Canal which is Europe’s 
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access to Middle Eastern oil, U.S. overtures to Afro-Asian opinion, 
and the festering Cyprus problem. Never since 1951 had interallied 
confidence and cooperation reached such a low ebb. 

Rejecting pleas for providing NATO with a popular base in the form 
of a parliamentary assembly, the ‘‘wise men” argued, however, that 
the already established unity of defense and military policies among 
the members made the permanent coordination of foreign policies 
mandatory. Hence they suggested continuous consultation on all 
such issues, including those outside the immediate NATO area. 
Further they proposed that the Secretary-General’s powers be ex- 
panded by authorizing him to appoint a mediation and arbitration 
commission from among the Council’s members, to aid in solving 
disputes among NATO countries at the request of the interested gov- 
ernments. As on previous occasions, the internal crisis brought on 
by dynamic conditions and divergent national aims was to be overcome 
by strengthening the central organization, in this case by equipping 
it with new powers for the pacific settlement of disputes. Linked with 
the report was the European desire to anchor the decision-making 
power over the use of atomic weapons in the central civilian structure 
and to reaffirm SACEUR’s supranational powers over national armed 
forces. 

The Council reacted by accepting the expanded role of the Secre- 
tary General and gave meaning to this decision by appointing Bel- 
gium’s outspoken, energetic, and self-asserting Foreign Minister, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, to that office. The appointment is all the more 
meaningful since M. Spaak stands for a more powerful central 
machinery, and expansion of the NATO role in colonial and Middle 
Eastern affairs, and defends a stringent multipartite civilian control 
over the use of atomic weapons. On the use of the atom bomb, 
M. Spaak has written: 

Decisions can he taken in the Council of NATO only by unanimity; each of the 
diplomats who sits there must ask his own government for instructions before 
acting on any serious matter. A council of this sort cannot deal with an urgent 
situation. Evidently a serious gap exists and must be bridged * * *. The 
menace of the atom bomb points directly to the reinforcement of the Atlantic 
Alliance—in its aims but above all in its methods * * *, The atom bomb leaves 
no realm for neutrality or separate national policies. The West is condemned not 
only to wage war together but to create policy together. 

A further successful compromise was reached on the attitude to be 
adopted toward unrest in the Soviet sphere, the implications of the 
Hungarian revolt, and the possibility of its spreading to East Germany. 
For Bonn, Foreign Minister Hemrich von Brentano argued passion- 
ately that NATO should do every thing in its power not to encourage 
further revolts in order to minimize the danger of West German 
unofficial armed support going to potential East German rebels. 
Hence he defended the maintenance of existing levels of forces and 
opposed any reductions planned by Britain and the United States, 
while stressing the declaration of a formal NATO hands off policy. 
The final decision of the Council gave him full satisfaction, even 
though United Kingdom and United States representatives had 
initially been less forthright. 

On the crucial issue of permanent consultations to assure a united 
policy on colonial and extra-European questions, however, no com- 
promise emerged. Secretary Dulles took firm exception to the recom- 
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mendaticns of the three “‘wise men’ on this score, reserving the right 
of the United States to move unilaterally in Far and Middle Eastern 
questions. Canada’s plea for permanent coordination went unheeded 
as did Turkey’s for an extension of the NATO area to include the 
Middle East and the Baghdad Pact region. U.S. policy in that region 
since the meeting underscores the continued unilateral nature of its 
activities. NATO decisions, despite M. Spaak’s argument for a firm 
policy on the Suez Canal, did not go beyond endorsing the principles 
which the United Nations had adopted as a basis for a settlement. * * * 
* * * * * - * 


Tue Pourricat Future or NATO * 
(By Paul-Henri Spaak) 


Those who believe in the utility and effectiveness of the Atlantic 
Alliance must ask themselves whether, in spite of its undeniable suc- 
cess, NATO, as constituted today, adequately meets the Communist 
threat in the new form it has assumed. I fear that the answer must 
be negative. For, although the Atlantic Alliance has achieved its 
main aim, and is therefore very definitely a success, the Communist 
threat has spread both geographically and ideologically. It is no 
longer a threat confined to Europe. It is at least as great a danger 
to Asia and Africa, while, at the present time, it is probably economic 
and social rather than military and political. 


NEW TASKS 


After 10 years, we have succeeded in building a system of military 
defense which probably safeguards us against aggression. * * * 

But what would be the use of all this in the long run, if Europe, now 
so strongly defended, were to be outflanked in the Middle East and 
in Africa? * * * 

“BALANCE OF TERROR” 


Is there a single statesman, whether in the Communist world or the 
free world, so foolish as to believe that after a third world war, waged 
with atomic weapons, the problems to be faced would be easier than 
those of today? There is not. The traditional concept of a military 
victory has been shattered, and the basic factors underlying the 
problem of war have thus been radically transformed. * * * 

We can never, in fact, compete with Soviet arms on manpower 
alone, therefore our shield forces must be of the highest quality; they 
must be equipped witl: the most up-to-date weapons; they must be 
highly flexible and highly mobile so that they are able to deter and, if 
necessary, to deal with, threats of every size and variety. They must 
be forces which can be handled as one, under effective and competent 
international command, and this means that their communications, 
their training, their infrastructure and their spirit must be highly 
developed and international in character. * * * 

Naturally, it would be ideal if all nations could agree upon general 
and controlled disarmament. But short of this ideal solution I con- 
tinue to believe that the existence of the atomic weapon is the best 
guarantee against war. The worst mistake we could make, and the 


4 Excerpts from NATO letter, December 1959, pp. 2-5. 
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most likely to make war possible or even probable, would be to accept 
disarmament in the atomic field alone and thus bring war down once 
again to the man-to-man level. * * * 


NONMILITARY AIMS 


The Atlantic Organization has built up a satisfactory military ap- 
paratus and is, we hope and believe, strong enough to discourage any 
aggression. We must now seek to give the alliance the solid founda- 
tion of a united, or at least a coordinated, foreign policy. Armed 
force, after all, is an instrument of policy. It is not much use having 
the instrument if you have no policy. 

In the second half of the 20th century a purely military alliance is 
not enough. Certainly, we have to explain to our peoples that they 
might one day have to defend themselves in common against a com- 
mon enemy; but we have also to explain to them that they must learn 
to live together. Somehow they must grow to understand what 
solid and permanent interests they have in common. 

The authors of the Washington Treaty understood this very well, 
but during the first 6 years of its life the alliance concentrated mainly 
on the military effort. 

At the begining of 1956 the foreign ministers of member countries 
invited three of their number to study the political aspects of the 
alliance and to make a report, and the Suez crisis in that year gave 
dramatic evidence of the urgency of finding a solution to this problem. 

For in this matter of grave soiseasioaial pUney the French and the 
British took one position and the Americans took another, which was 
closer to that taken by the Russians. 

It was perfectly clear at that time that such a situation, if it were 
to occur again, would be fatal to the alliance, and everyone was 
therefore in a suitable frame of mind to accept the report which the 
three ministers produced at the end of the year. 


POLITICAL CONSULTATION 


For this report vigorously underlined the absolute need for co- 
ordination of foreign policy and recommended that there should be 
methodical consultation amongst the allies before any individual 
action was taken. 

You may regard this recommendation as a glimpse of the obvious, 
or you may regard it as a revolutionary proposal. Consultation has 
always played a part in diplomatic method, and there was, therefore, 
nothing essentially new in the idea. On the other hand, never in 
history has there been an effort of consultation so systematically 
practiced amongst 15 nations whose geographical positions, relative 
importance, and national traditions are so varied. 

It is certainly no easy matter to coordinate the foreign policy of 
these countries. I would not like to say that all our efforts have been 
successful, but I can say that we have achieved substantial results. 
It is a new experiment and we shall not be able to decide finally upon 
its success or failure for a number of years. Generally speaking, the 
consultation has been well applied in regard to relations between 
East and West. For 2 years almost all the notes exchanged between 
the great powers of the alliance and the Soviet Union were seriously 
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examined and discussed beforehand in the Permanent Council. It can 
therefore, be said that these notes were the expression of a concerted 
common policy and not merely of the ideas of one or other member 
country. 

UNITED POLITICAL FRONT 


The press talks a great deal about crises in NATO, and about the 
difficulties which member countries find in agreeing with one another. 
Certainly such difficulties exist. But I do not consider them to be 
in any way a sign of crisis. They are inevitable, and even useful, in 
an association of 15 free countries, considering the complexity of the 
problems which have to be resolved. 

The encouraging fact is that whenever it bas been a question of 
meeting the Soviet Union in negotiations, differences on! the Western 
side have always been surmounted. * * * 


EXTRA-EUROPEAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


But an optimistic statement like this should not conceal the fact 
that the Organization is threatened with a difficult problem in regard 
to political consultation. 

Some governments think that the Atlantic Alliance, which is a 
limited regional defense pact, is insufficient today. They point out 
that, in its present form and with its present functions, 1t cannot 
provide a solution to problems lying outside its geographical limits. 
They maintain that NATO neglects the vital problem of global 
strategy. 

Governments who feel this way have a tendency to treat consulta- 
tion within NATO as of secondary importance and this is certainly 
harmful to our Organization. I consider that we must find a remedy 
for this because I believe there is a real case for the argument that 
NATO’s procedures are out of date. 

It is not possible in 1959 to isolate European problems from those 
of Africa or Asia. In the first place, the Communist pressure is 
more and more directed toward those two continents. Secondly, 
certain members of NATO have wide and important interests outside 
the territory covered by the Washington Treaty. 

What should we do? We cannot change the treaty. We cannot 
ask the member countries as a whole to extend their military com- 
mitments. But we can make the general consultation in NATO more 
systematic and thorough, and we can add to it a system of limited 
consultation in which those countries would take part which have 
special interest in the problems in different parts of the world. 

In these restricted consultations all the political, economic, and 
military problems should be studied with the purpose of reaching a 
coordinated policy. It should be more than a mere exchange of in- 
formation and documents. It should lead to the conclusion of par- 
ticular agreements. 

There may be some difficulties about this system, but I see man 
advantages. The most powerful members of the alliance, who would, 
of course, be members of all the restricted committees, would thus 
acquire a general view of world problems and would be in a position 
to coordinate the action of the ian: This, it seems to me, would 
be a step toward the elaboration of a global strategy. 


58384—60——-2 
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EVOLUTION OF CONSULTATION 


The countries with limited interests would have the opportunity to 
concert their action with their more powerful allies and would no doubt 
obtain from them the help they need. Finally, the other members of 
the alliance would not be kept in the dark. On the contrary, they 
would be informed, to the extent that they were interested, in accord- 
ance with the principles laid down in the report of the “three wise 
men,” * * * 


* * * * * * * 


Tae ATLANTIC CONGRESS—PROPOSALS FOR PoLiITICALLY REVAMPING 


NATO® 


The Atlantic Congress was held in London, June 5-10, 1959. It 
was attended by 650 citizens from every NATO country except Iceland 
in order to discuss on a nongovernmental level problems of the North 
Atlantic alliance. There were 130 delegates from the United States. 

(The report of the political committee as adopted by the Congress 
read in part as follows:) 


Report or THE ATLANTIC PotrricaL Commrrres (Com™rrres B) as ADOPTED BY 
THE CONGRESS AT THE PLENARY SESSION ON JUNE 9 


When the North Atlantic Treaty was concluded 10 years ago it 
was easy to foresee that, apart from the conditions of insecurity 
which brought it into being, it would have to become a structural 
and prominent element of world policy. 

Indeed it not only meets a need for protection, but it brings 
together peoples having an essential bond of positive solidarity, the 
same conception of man and his place in society and the same love 
of democratic liberties. 

As the fundamental and permanent nature of the Communist 
menace became clearer, and with the general realization that it came 
from a civilization opposed to ours and on which it feeds, we have 
become more conscious of this solidarity and of its extension into all 
fields of activity. 

If we are to survive, we are faced by the necessity of opposing the 
Communist world, which is held together by the violence of its 
methods and policies, and activated by a new revolutionary faith 
designed to appeal to the economically less advanced peoples. 

Our determination to do this cannot be questioned. But the 
problem before us is whether the alliance as it operates today gives 
effective expression to this desire of our peoples, whether we have 
yet reached a sufficient degree of unity, whether existing measures 
are adequate to meet the dangers—in a word whether its policy is 
adequate to meet requirements. 

Many people are very skeptical on this point; and the important 
Congress we are now holding has no other aim than to devote itself 
to this question. 

It is obvious that an alliance between 15 sovereign States is seriously 
handicapped at the outset in view of the complication of unanimity 


§ Excerpts from Atlantic Congress, Report, London, 5-10 June 1959, Prepared by the International 
Secretariat of the NATO Parliamentarians Conferenee, pp. 59-62. 
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procedures which paralyze the integration of methods or coordination 
of policies. Our governments already realized this difficulty in 1956 
and entrusted the “three wise men” with the task of making appro- 
priate proposals. 

It is unfortunate, however, that in practice little or no account 
was taken of their advice, neither in the matter of the standardization 
of armaments nor in the common approach to the relations with the 
uncommitted countries, or the question of how to achieve a higher 
degree of economic cooperation. 

his then is the crux of the matter. The pooling of our national 
resources in the traditional form of international cooperation seems 
today hopelessly inadequate and out of date compared with the new 
danger that is threatening us all in equal measure. 
course, one solution would be to bring about some form of 
political federation of all of our States. The seg of such a federation 
at this time should not be ruled out, but we must face up to the pos- 
sibility that it may be psychologically premature. In any event 
we must proceed beyond the stage of an alliance. In other words 
what we must do is to create a genuine community. 

This will not be an easy task. What it requires is an entirely new 
enterprise for which there is no precedent in history. It is also 
one which must be built up on empirical lines combining the maximum 
amount of boldness in design with a sense of realities. 

At all events, there is a fundamental principle which we must 
acknowledge as the cornerstone of this community; namely, that 
the traditional concept of the sovereignty of our countries must not 
be regarded as something unalterable, like Holy Writ. It must also 
be realized that in our democratic society the rights of the individual, 
though they remain the general rules of that society, are limited by 
law in order to preserve the freedom of other individuals, or to insure 
social progress in accordance with technical progress. Hence the 
need for us to accept limitations of the sovereignty of our States; 
limitations which are urgently called for by the overriding needs of 
our defense, our well-being, and our unity. 

In practice, this would require the transfer to a common authority 
of that part of our national authority which we are obviously no 
longer in a position to insure except in an inefficient and outdated 
manner. The issue at stake is a practical problem and not one 
involving some new philosophical doctrine. We simply must learn 
the lessons of the evolution of the world we live in. It is clear that we 
are living in an era when safeguarding of the freedom of man—which 
is the highest good—will be impossible to insure without far-reaching 
structural reforms. * * * 

We are coming to the decisive moment when the balance of force 
runs the risk of patie upset. NATO must prepare itself to confront 
simultaneously all these threatening perils, which other committees 
of the Congress have been examining and which while keeping them in 
mind, we need not go into now. 

But NATO can only do this if it maintains its strategy and military 
potential in a position to deter aggression directed against any of its 
members, and if it builds up stronger institutions which will effectively 
place the whole of its means at the service of a policy of closer union 
which will lead mankind to the new era made possible by scientific, 
industrial, political, and moral progress. * * * 
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THE POLITICAL EXPRESSION OF THE ALLIANCE 


A guarantee of security having been acquired, and with the mem- 
ber nations of NATO growing increasingly aware of their deep soli- 
darity, it has become essential to give pip vi political expression to 
this guarantee and this interdependence. Efforts have already been 
made in this direction, and results have been recorded which, how- 
ever inadequate, still make it possible to claim that NATO is now no 
longer merely a military alliance but a forerunner of political com- 
munity. 

It is therefore imperative to examine anew the further possibilities 
for the development of the alliance. To help in bringing this about, 
the Political Committee submits the following resolution: 

That in order to consider the further development of the alliance our govern- 
ments be requested to carry out as soon as possible the remainder of the unani- 
mous recommendation of the Third NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference (out 
of which the present Congress arose) by bringing about not later than the spring 
of 1960 a special conference composed of not more than a hundred leading repre- 
sentative citizens, directed to convene for as long as necessary in order to examine 
exhaustively, and to recommend as expeditiously as possible, the means by which 
greater cooperation and unity may best be developed within the Atlantic Com- 
munity. 

The work of this Conference would obviously be on a very large 
scale. It would have to give the most careful attention to the prob- 
lems of the North Atlantic as a whole as well as to the important 

uestions of principle which the Congress has barely touched upon. 

he Committee is well aware of the discussions now proceeding in 
other sections of the Congress and of the fact that the numerous 
problems concerning the aims and institutions of the alliance and the 
relations of its members with other parts of the world are closely 
connected. But with regard to the questions before it, the Com- 
mittee suggests that the Special Conference should consider whether 
the unity of the Atlantic Community and the efficiency of its institu- 
tions would or would not be strengthened by the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Conference of NATO Parliamentarians and of a small 
advisory committee composed of eminent personalities attached to 
the Bureau of the General Secretariat, and also by the adoption by 
the North Atlantic Council of the weighted preference vote. 

The Conference will assuredly realize that good results have ma- 
terialized from the wider powers and duties recently invested in 
the Secretary General. That is why, taking into account the value 
and significance of these results, the Congress hopes that the North 
Atlantic Council will examine more thoroughly the question of the 
Secretary General’s powers, with a view to enabling him to voice even 
more fully the opinions of the alliance regarding the problems which 
arise in its sphere of action and regarding all those problems which 
may, directly or indirectly, threaten its vital interests in any part of 
the world. 

For the solution of these problems it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be a greater degree of consultation, which is essential 
for the coordination of policies. For this reason the following resolu- 
tion has been adopted: 

This conference expresses its satisfaction at the widening scope of intimate con- 


sultation among member NATO states on political matters, and in accordance 
with the statement in the 1957 report of “the Three Wise Men” that “a member 
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government should not, without adequate advance consultation, adopt firm poli- 
cies or make major political pronouncements on matters which significantly affect 
the alliance or any of its members unless circumstances make such prior consul- 
tation obviously and demonstrably impossible,” which statement has already 
been officially adopted by the member governments; stresses the need for further 
progress in order for the NATO governments to coordinate more fully within 
the North Atlantic Council their policies on all questions of common concern. 

However sincere, and however systematic, their political consulta- 
tion may be, between 15 countries there are always liable to be differ- 
ences. It would be unrealistic to deny this, but in their report for 
1956 the Three Wise Men laid down the rule that friendly settlements 
of any such differences should be sought. It is unthinkable that 
between allies so closely united as the NATO countries by their his- 
tory, their civilization, and their hopes, conciliation and arbitration 
should be found to be inadequate. But the present machinery can be 
improved, and the Congress recommends that a study group be set 
up to consider methods which might be used and to study possible 
ways and means, including the creation of a NATO Court of Justice. 

NATO might, for example, supply judges who, having the same 
ideals, would apply the legal principles common to all the nations 
of the Atlantic Treaty. The peoples of this community have a com- 
mon heritage of democracy and individual freedom under the rule of 
law. The proposed study would make use of that heritage to seek 
new methods of settlement of disputes based on law, the guarantee 
and the expression of dignity and freedom, the very basis of relation- 
ship between man and communities. 

In December 1957, while the world was still stirred by the emotion 
aroused by the Soviet launching of the first artificial satellite, the 
meeting of heads of government of the NATO countries was an un- 
Se success, both politically and psychologically. It is highly 

esirable that such a meeting take place every year, whatever the 
state of international tension, so that the efforts for closer harmony 
of national interests may be thrown into sharper relief. This in turn 
would enhance the realization felt by the Atlantic nations that the 
bonds between them are far stronger than their divergencies, their 
solidarity greater than their disagreements. 
* * * * a * * 


EvurRopEAN FEDERALISM AND ATLANTIC COOPERATION ® 
(By Ben T. Moore) 


The modern federalists, whether their goal is Atlantic or European 
federation, argue that a structure based on the principle of coopera- 
tion among sovereign states is beset by fundamental weaknesses. It 
is slow and cumbersome in action, precisely because it must achieve 
unanimity among many sovereign members. Its leadership will be 
weak because in practice is must be provided by national representa- 
tives who are inhibited by the need to take account of national interests 
as well as those of the group asa whole. The principle of ‘‘one country 
one vote” is undemocratic because it equates the voice of a sm 
country with that of a large one. At the same time the powerful 
members of the group can sometimes unfairly impose their will on 
the weaker because their strength and wealth may be out of proportion 


‘ Excerpts from “NATO and the Future of Europe,” New York, Council on Foreign Relations, 1958, 
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to their legitimate influence based on population. Finally, cooper- 
ative arrangements for defense and trade expressed in treaties and 
conventions are notoriously vague and fragile. Regardless of formal 
commitments signed and sealed, they do not provide a precise, stable 
and enduring framework within which to achieve the common 
purposes. 

These weaknesses can be avoided, the federalists urge, only by 
recognizing that the basic unit of democratic politics is the individual 
citizen, not the national state. Once this principle is accepted, then 
true federal institutions can be established. Thereafter decisions 
can be taken promptly by individual leaders chosen to represent the 
federation as a whole. A federal legislature, selected on the principle 
of equal representation for the population as a whole, can review, 
influence, and share in the making of these decisions. Because power 
is distributed in accordance with the democratic principle of ‘‘one 
citizen, one vote,” the problem of differences in the size and power of 
the member states does not arise or can be compromised by readily 
available federal devices. Since the traditional federal compact 
involves a grant of broad, if defined, powers to federal institutions in 
perpetuity, the stability of the association is insured. 


SOVEREIGN STATE OR SUPRANATIONAL COMMUNITY 


Even the organizations like NATO and OEEC which seek to pre- 
serve the principle of national sovereignty are developing in ways 
which meet to some extent the federalist objections to purely cooper- 
ative arrangements. Leadership is provided not only by the repre- 
sentatives of governments but also by international officials—a 
Secretary-General or Supreme Commander—who are responsive to 
the needs of the organization as a whole. The council of governmental 
representatives, sitting periodically at the ministerial level and in 
permanent session as a council of high officials, has proved a reasonably 
effective instrument for reaching decisions on such issues as are sub- 
mitted to it for action. The loose and unprecise commitments of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the OKEC Convention have been given 
content and made specific by a series of supplementary agreements 
and decisions in the NATO annual review, the OEEC trade and 
payments programs, and similar arrangements. Both NATO and 
OEEC have been able to create and adapt structures of military and 
economic cooperation only dimly foreshadowed in their basic charters. 

Nevertheless the federalist case against these organizations con- 
tinues to be valid. The council of national representatives operating 
on the rule of unanimity works as well as it does because frequently 
important problems on which agreement would be difficult are either 
not put before it at all or not pressed to an urgently needed decision. 
The NATO Council has failed to deal effectively with problems long 
vital to the organization, such as Algeria or Cyprus. The OEEC has 
been deadlocked for years in its effort to promote the joint economic 
development of the African territories of its members. Furthermore, 
the Saneevrneneery agreements in NATO and OEEC are much more 
limited in their duration than the underlying treaty or convention 
and therefore uncertain. The North Atlantic Treaty could remain 
legally in effect as a loose alliance, but NATO could be deprived of an 
integrated force, the essential support of the treaty, by a series of 
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national decisions in the Annual Review to reduce or withdraw forces. 
Or the European Payments Union could collapse since an important 
member might refuse to renew it each year without violating the 
vague commitments in the OEKEC Convention. 
he most serious weakness of a cooperative international organiza- 
tion is the indirect impact of ndeloeas legislation and public opinion 
on its decision-making process. The views of other countries on the 
important issues with which NATO or OEEC must deal can only 
filter through the national representative to the administration of his 
own country and then to the legislature and the voter. Outside the 
deliberations of the councils, often held in secret and sparsely reported 
in the press except when ministers or heads of state attend, there is 
no direct confrontation of all the divergent positions which affect the 
decisions of the organizations such as takes place in a national parlia- 
ment or congress. Yet, the decisions of the organization can often 
be carried out only through legislative action or approval in all the 
member states. As a result NATO and OEEC are too frequently 
afflicted with immobility, conflicting national positions remain frozen 
and cannot be compromised and adjusted by the normal democratic 
process of parliamentary and public debate and decision in favor of a 
gr view. 
he institutions of the Six represent an attempt to meet the 
federalist criticisms in ways not open to the cooperative organizations. 
Collective executive organs such as the high authority of the ECSC 
and the commissions of the Common Market and Euratom may 
provide strong leadership and administrative authority committed to 
the interests of the entire community and, therefore, more effective 
than a secretary-general whose powers are limited to advice and con- 
sultation. The ministerial councils of these institutions have been 
given the power to make decisions by majority vote and can thereby 
avoid the rmmobility imposed by the national veto. When the vote 
of each minister is weighted roughly according to the population of 
his country, the undemocratic principle of equating a small country 
with a large one is abandoned. By including detailed commitments 
for economic integration in treaties which are to run without any time 
limit, the uncertainty which plagues the OEEC programs is reduced. 
Nevertheless, these institutions cannot satisfy the true federalist 
because they deny power to the individual voter and his representa- 
tive. Like the assemblies of the Council of Europe or the U or 
NATO’s association of parliamentarians, the European Assembly of 
the Six has no power to compel either national governments or the 
collective organs of the community to act. Even without this power, 
however, it may strengthen the process of international accommoda- 
tion. Within it the legislative opinion of each member country will 
confront that of every other and each parliamentary delegation can 
exert a direct influence on the views of its colleagues. A similar 
process can be initiated in the other assemblies ant thax should be 
encouraged and strengthened for this reason. But so long as it lacks 
the attributes of a sovereign parliament the ability of the European 
Assembly to compromise divergent positions and to review and 
influence the actions of the executive organs of the community will 
remain limited. And there can be no sovereign parliament without 
direct election by the voters. To create the strong and efficient 
executive needed to deal with the problems of economic integration, 
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the Six are moving toward restrictions on the rights of member states 
to veto collective action. But a strong executive which is not respon- 
sible to parliament and people is undemocratic. The advantages of 
a supranational executive body cannot be achieved unless the full 
measure of federalism inherent in a directly elected parliament is also 
accepted. 

A federal parliament would also enable the Six to deal with the 
problem inherent in their present effort to legislate by treaty. As 
matters stand now, the three treaties include detailed provisions which 
must be adapted to meet new conditions but can be changed only by 
the cumbersome procedure of treaty amendment. The grant of broad 
though defined powers to a federal parliament would give the com- 
munity greater flexibility to modify its detailed arrangements as 
necessary in the future without sacrificing the stable and firm com- 
mitments needed if it is to achieve its goals. 

The advantages of a federal over a cooperative structure are 
important. A stronger and more efficient executive manned by com- 
munity-oriented leaders can be combined with a parliament in which 
the various interest of the community are represented and conflicts 
adjusted with less risk of inaction than that imposed by the mainte- 
nance of the national veto. A federal compact can combine a firm 
commitment with the flexibility needed for adjustments to changing 
circumstances. Like the benefits of an economic or defense union, 
however, these purely political advantages of a federal union pre- 
suppose a surrender of national independence and _ sovereignty. 
Federalism may be possible in Europe; it seems less likely within the 
Atlantic association. ‘This grouping may have to rely for some time 
to come on a cooperative structure with its problem of Jeadership by 
the more powerful states. 


AMERICA, BRITAIN, AND THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


The United States is the obvious leader of the Atlantic association. 
Its size, military strength and wealth are each of a different order 
of magnitude from that of any one of its Atlantic partners and single 
it out for the leading role in any association in which the basic unit 
is the national state. 

Yet the United States, clearly, has not used its superior power 
either to dominate Europe or to tie it into a tight Atlantic entity 
to serve the American interest. For the most part our European 
partners have shared equitably in making the decisions which we have 
been willing to submit to the Atlantic forum. Difficulties have 
arisen primarily because we have withheld our great power or because 
we have exercised it unilaterally or without taking what the Europeans 
regard as sufficient account of their interests. The refusal to share 
power, when the use of that power is deemed essential to the common 
interest, can be as undemocratic as its use to control or dominate 
others. This refusal accounts for a paradox that has bewildered 
and distressed many Americans: at the same time that the Europeans 
have shown many signs of feeling like American “satellites,” they 
have also pressed for more vigorous American leadership in NATO and 
elsewhere. They have wanted to share more effectively in the direc- 
tion and ta or of American power which, they feel, is essential to 
their security and welfare. 
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American leadership and initiative in relation to Western Europe 
have frequently been vigorous and imaginative. In the economic 
field, highly successful American initiatives like the Marshall Plan 
were designed to restore European economic strength by promoting 
unity so that Europe could stand on its own feet, independent of 
American support. Because imagination and leadership have never 
been applied in similar terms to security problems, Europe remains 
weak and dependent on American military power. Only by consist- 
ently pursuing the goal of European strength through unity could the 
United States justify a policy of refusing to share its power fully with 
its European partners. Since it lacks both adequate power of its own 
and a share in American power, Europe feels that American leadership 
is inadequate. 

The assumption by American of leadership in an intimate Atlantic 
association has been inhibited by several fundamental factors arising 
out of its own characteristics and out of its position in the world. 
Unlike its European allies, it is a continental country with a large and 
heterogeneous population. The problem of adjusting varying ethnic, 
regional, and economic interests assumes proportions far exceeding 
that of any of the Western European countries. Its Federal Govern- 
ment is large, complex and sometimes cumbersome, not merely because 
it is federal in form and based on the principle of the separation of 
powers, but because it represents government on a continental scale. 
Furthermore, because of its size and strength the United States has 
interests not only in Europe but in every region of the world. Latin 
American and certain Asian countries look to it for leadership. It is 
involved with the uncommitted countries and the United Nations in 
a different way from the European countries. 

For a country in this situation, the assumption that it can assume 
vigorous leadership of a close association limited to the Atlantic area 
must break down sooner or later. The great size and strength which 
thrust the position of leadership upon it also limit its capacity to 
carry out the responsibilities wholeheartedly. The United States is 
continually pulled away from Europe, both inward to the American 
Continent and outward toward the rest of the world. We tend to hold 
back on making commitments to Europe, both because it is difficult 
for us to reach agreement throughout our vast country on any new 
international commitment and also because we are impelled to main- 
tain the flexibility which will allow us to deal with problems in other 
o- The requirements which the Atlantic association imposes on 

ashington compete for the time and energy of a government already 
heavily burdened with domestic and other international problems. 

The great disparity between American power and that of any one 
of the Atlantic partners adds to the difficulties. Power which is 
shared democratically tends to be difficult to mobilize and use effec- 
tively. When each unit makes a contribution to the common 
strength, these difficulties are easier to accept because they are counter- 
balanced by the great increase in the total power available to all. To 
many Americans, however, it seems as if they have been contributing 
most of the strength to an Atlantic association which has become more 
and more bogged down in restrictions of various kinds without pro- 
viding any significant accretion of power to the benefit of American 
interests. 
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If Europe were to achieve the power which economic, military, and 
political union would make possible, it could be less concerned about 
the reluctance of the United States to share American power. A 
united Europe itself could undertake initiatives now impossible for 
even the strongest European state. In this way a transatlantic asso- 
ciation based on the principle of cooperation between sovereign states 
could become healthier since power would be shared equitably by both 
its European and North American centers. But Europe must first 
deal with the limitations on national sovereignty inherent in any com- 
bined use of its power and with its own internal power balance * * *. 

The recognition of the importance of these conflicting sentiments 
has led the advocates of closer Western association to grope for 
theories of international community building among modern demo- 
cratic states. The all-or-nothing school of European federalists holds 
that federalism must be achieved all at once or not at all. Gradualism 
will inevitably result in so many delays and difficulties that the pro- 
gram will founder before the goal has been reached. If federal 
institutions could be created at one stroke to provide Europe with 
both military security and economic welfare, the sense of European 
community would thereafter be strengthened as a natural consequence 
of federal action. This approach has run afoul of the fact that 
nationalism in Europe has been strong enough to place the immediate 
establishment of a federal Europe beyond the realm of practical 
politics. Gradualism has been in fact the only possible course. 

The gradualists have also evolved their own theory. Some were 
originally federalists and others went only as far as regional coopera- 
tion, but all agree that, if an organization can be established to carry 
out a particular function and if it succeeds in that task, this will make 
it easier to expand its functions or to create other organizations to 
bear new responsibilities. The success of functional, organizations 
will strengthen the sense of community and make possible gradual 
progress toward union. The proponents of article 2 in NATO are 
also gradualists. They have kept on searching for economic or cul- 
tural functions for NATO to assume largely because of a feeling that. 
this would strengthen the sense of Atlantic community and would 
thereby hold the alliance together in spite of the strains which a 
changing strategy inflicts on it or make it possible in time to take 
further steps toward military integration. 

A sense of community implies a loyalty, or a feeling of belonging, 
to a group larger than the nation—to Europe or to an Atlantic or 
Western association. It constitutes the psychological cement of 
integration, of bringing together the parts to form a whole. It is 
difficult to define or measure with any precision the psychological 
sense of belonging. But integration as a political progression can be 
defined in terms of the institutional arrangements through which a 
group of democratic countries define and implement their will to work 
together. With respect to these arrangements, we can say that such 
a group becomes more closely integrated as it. moves toward the 
following goals: 

(1) A common strategy and mpnitery: establishment, including 
nuclear weapons, ready to cope with threats to its security 


whether such threats are aimed directly at the group or arise 
outside it. This requires that the burden on manpower and 
resources be distributed efficiently and equitably among the mem- 
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ber countries by comparable systems of military service, by an 
organization of supply which takes full advantage of the most 
eflicient sources for developing and producing weapons, and by a 
sharing of costs based on the principle of ability to pay. 

(2) A cOmmon market including free movement of capital, 
technology, and people. The complete integration of the market 
requires that the costs and advantages of achieving and main- 
taining this market be distributed equitably among its members, 
with the aim at establishing at least a rough equality of returns 
for comparable factors of production. 

(3) A common foreign policy supported by both the military 
establishment and the integrated economy, including an equitable 
sharing of costs such as aid rendered to other countries and areas. 

(4) Democratic arrangements for making the necessary de- 
cisions. Councils of governmental representatives will be re- 
placed by central executives responsible to the community as a 
whole and instructed and supervised by directly elected 
assemblies. 

As integrated institutions of this character function with increasing 
success, they will inevitably come to be associated with a growing 
sense of community. Loyalty to the group develops as the group 
contributes effectively to the security and welfare of all its citizens. 
Perhaps even more importantly, it arises from a sense that the group 
functions equitably and ‘that all members share in the burdens and 
benefits which it imposes and confers. 

If integration is viewed as a process rather than an end product, 
then the gradualist or functional theory of cotnittinigy building can 
be formulated somewhat more precisely. A group of countries enter- 
ing on the path of integration will at first accept only limited institu- 
tional steps toward this goal and will in fact be uncertain about 
desiring to reach that goal. Furthermore, the members will judge 
each a step in the light of their national interests. Integration 
therefore can get started only when there is a strong congruity of 
national interests in making particular functional arrangements work. 
As the organizational structure grows and supports the weight of 
more functions with reasonable efficiency and equity, the sense of 
community will also become stronger. It will be stimulated likewise 
by increasing cultural contact. Policy will gradually come to be 
tested more against the interests of the group as a whole and less 
against the separate national interests of the members, although the 
latter will exert a persistent influence. As the sense of community 
is strengthened the process of integration can be accelerated and 
more far-reaching institutional arrangements will become possible 
until they approximate the fully integrated system. ‘The process is 
similar to that of national integration. In most of the Western 
democracies the growing sense of national community has strengthened 
their capacity to act in terms of nationwide interests, although the 
interests of regions and other groupings within the Nation continue 
to exert their pulls on national policy. 

In building a sense of community across national boundaries, it 
makes no significant difference whether integration takes place first 
around institutions dealing with security or with economic welfare, 
Effective performance and equity in either will contribute to a feel- 
ing of solidarity among the member countries. If it proceeds far 
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enough, economic integration will make possible greater security inte- 
gration, and the converse will also be true. Moreover, economic and 
military integration come together in political institutions. A fed- 
eral structure established to support an economic union can equally 
well serve a defense union. On the other hand, disintegration or break- 
down in either field will check the growth of community feeling stimu- 
lated by the other. A sharp increase in nationalism arising from eco- 
nomic difficulties and antagonisms can disrupt even a tightly knit 
military alliance. And there is a question whether a neutral political 
and military policy on the part of any member of a community can be 
reconciled with close economic integration. 

In Western Europe there is at least the possibility that the cumu- 
lative and accelerating process of integration can get underway. The 
sense of community is still not strong, but there is an effective con- 
gruity of national interests in taking further steps toward European 
integration. The elaborate European institutional structure can func- 
tion both to strengthen the sense of community and to insure joint 
progress toward agreed goals at least in economic welfare. The danger 
of breakdown lies in political and military affairs. If either Germany 
or France were to turn to neutralism, the process of European integra- 
tion would receive a severe setback. Yet this may well happen unless 
the plan for economic integration is complemented by a similar pro- 
gram of political and military integration. The principle of gradual- 
ism, however, is much more difficult to apply to a nuclear defense 
union than to an economic union. In Rene Pleven’s plaintive words 
of 1950, “‘world events” seem to be conspiring to deny Europe the 
“respite” needed for a leisurely and relatively painless journey along 
the road to European union in accordance with the gradualist 
philosophy. 

The outlook for European integration is nevertheless more promis- 
ing than that for the Atlantic association. The sense of community 
in the wider group remains weaker. The United States will continue 
to judge the difficult measures required for further Atlantic integration 
primarily in terms of its national interest and it will continue to find 
their logic less than compelling. If Europe can achieve effective 
integration for itself, it will evoke a greater American interest in 
strengthening Atlantic integration. The more immediate problem 
for the United States is to determine whether the American and 
European interests in European union coincide * * *, 

The United States must, in its own interest, continue its policy of 
promoting and strengthening the forces which are working to create 
an integrated Western Europe. Whatever the merits and risks of a 
European common market or a European nuclear defense union, 
they must be weighed against the grave dangers that would follow 
the breaking up of Europe into antagonistic national units. These 
dangers are all the more real because of the unceasing and many- 
sided Soviet efforts to destroy even the present degree of European 
cohesion. Even without the Communist threat, Wakes Europe 
would face the necessity of restraining its historic tendency to let 
itself be weakened and possibly destroyed by internal conflicts, 

There are three possible ways in which the United States can work 
for the integration of Europe. One path is to seek this goal directly 
by encouraging the economic and military union of Europe, preferably 
including Britain but separate from North America, together with the 
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political integration required to make it effective. Or it can lead and 
participate fully in a political, military, and economic federation of 
the entire Atlantic area, or preferably of an even broader union of the 
free world. Western Europe would then become an integrated region 
within this greater whole, much as the regions of the United States 
are now integrated within the American federal union. A third 
ee course is to continue the present policy of encouraging 
uropean economic integration but, in addition, to transform the 
present Atlantic alliance into a genuine Atlantic defense union. 

This third alternative does not represent an enJuring option. An 
Atlantic defense union, based, as it would have to be, on a high degree 
of federalism and a strong sense of community, would inevitably lead 
to an Atlantic economic union. In making the difficult decisions of 
the next few years we must choose between European and Atlantic 
union. 

The United States is inhibited from leading the way to an Atlantic 
or Western federation. The advantages and benefits that the broader 
grouping would add to its security and economic welfare seem not 
worth the risks and burdens it would entail. On the other hand, if 
an Atlantic union is not possible, the West Europeans may conclude 
that the equation of benefits and burdens points to the necessity of 
their creating a European union. 

*x * * am ok * * 


Union? Now? 
(By Clarence Streit) 


Now when man’s future seems so vast, catastrophe threatens to 
cut us from it. The dangers with which depression, dictatorship, 
false recovery and war are hemming us in have become so grave and 
imminent that we no longer need concern ourselves with proving how 
grave and near they are. We need concern ourselves instead with the 
problem of escaping them and the cruel dilemma we face: Whether 
to risk peace or freedom? That is the problem with which this book 
is concerned. I believe there is a way through these dangers, and out 
of the dilemma, a way to do what we all want, to secure both peace 
and freedom securely, and be done with this nightmare. It promises 
not only escape, but life such as I, too, never hoped could be lived in 
my time. 

It is not an easy way—who expects one?—and to many it will seem 
at first too hard to be practical. But this is because its difficulties and 
dangers are greatest at the start; other ways that seem easier and 
safer to begin with, grow increasingly hard and dangerous, and lead 
nowhere * * *, 

The way through is union now of the democracies that the North 
Atlantic anda thousand other things already unite —union of these 
few peoples in a great federal republic built on and for the thing they 
share most, their common democratic principle of government for 
the sake of individual freedom. 

This union would be designed (a) to provide effective common 
government in our democratic world in those fields where such com- 


1 Excerpts from “Union Now: A Proposal for an Atlantic Federal Union of the Free,” postwar edition 
with five new chapters, New York, 1949, pp. 3-5. 
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mon government will clearly serve man’s freedom better than separate 
governments, (b) to maintain independent. national governments in 
all other fields where such government will best serve man’s freedom, 
and (c) to create by its constitution a nucleus world government 
capable of growing into universal world government peacefully and 
as rapidly as such growth will best serve man’s freedom, 

By (a) I mean the union of the North Atlantic democracies in these 
five fields— 

a union government and citizenship; 

a union defense force; 

a union customs-free economy; 

a union money; 

a union postal and communications system. 

By (6) I mean the Union government shall guarantee against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, not only those rights of man that are 
common to all democracies, but every existing national or local right 
that is not clearly incompatible with effective union government in 
the five named fields. The Union would guarantee the right of each 
democracy in it to govern independently all its home affairs and 
practice democracy at home in its own tongue, according to its own 
customs and in its own way, whether by republic or kingdom, presi, 
dential, cabinet or other form of government, capitalist, socialist or 
other economic system. 

By (c) I mean the founder democracies shall so constitute the Union 
as to encourage the nations outside it and the colonies inside it to seek 
to unite with it instead of against it. Admission to the Union and to 
all its tremendous advantages for the individual man and woman 
would from the outset be open equally to every democracy, now or to 
come, that guarantees its citizens the Union’s minimum bill of rights. 
The great republic would be organized with a view to its spreading 
peacefully round the earth as nations grow ripe for it. Its constitution 
would aim clearly at achieving eventually by this peaceful, ripening, 
natural method the goal millions have dreamed of individually, but 
never sought to get by deliberately planning and patiently working 
together to achieve it. 

his goal will seem so remote now as to discourage all but the strong 
from setting out for it, or even acknowledging that they stand for it. 
It is not now so remote, it does not now need men so strong as it did 
when Lincoln preserved the American Union ‘for the great republic, 
for the principle it lives by and keeps alive, for man’s vast future.” 
It will no longer be visionary once the Atlantic democracies unite. 
Their Union is not so remote, and their Union is all that concerns us 
here and now. 


* * * * * * * 


A Fresa Loox at tar Unrtep States, THE WoRLD AND ATLANTICA ® 
(By Elmo Roper) 


Europe itself has seen the compelling need for unity in going full 
speed ahead with the development of a common market—and Euro- 
pean national boundaries were transcended as long as 6 years ago when 


§ Excerpts from Freedom and Union, June 1959, pp. 8-9. 
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the Coal and Steel-Community was established. Since then, the 
structure of the European coal and steel industry has been thoroughly 
overhauled. Since, as Jean Monnet put it, “‘the fresh wind of competi- 
tion” blew ‘across the wide spaces of this Common Market”’ steel 
Preeucege has risen and prices have declined, without any loss of 
rofits. 

F What is the role of the United States in these developments? Is it 
enough for us to stand by, pleased and encouraging, giving our blessing 
to the new turn of European events? Should we welcome Europe 
as a potential “third force” in the field of world power? Should we 
assume that we could lose nothing and stand only to gain from the 
changing structure of Europe? don’t think we can make that 
assumption. I think we are making a great mistake if we do. 

I think there are two kinds of reasons for looking at this develop- 
ment in a different way. The first kind is to ask, What do we have to 
lose by the ultimate formation of a United Europe, or the intermediate 
formation of a European Common Market? There are several 
possibilities. 

One is the possibility that Germany might come to dominate this 
united market and that one day Germany’s aggressive impulses might 
come to the fore again—as it has done twice m many lifetimes—and 
turn Europe’s productivity against us. This does not seem very likely 
at the present time; but is Germany’s friendship something we can 
take for granted, especially if long years of national division gradually 
créate within Germans a deep resentment against the outside world 
and a determination to resume complete national identity at any cost? 

Another possibility is that, even if this does not happen, | nn 
itself could become unfriendly to us, through some happenstance of 
international politics, and with the same result as if Germany were 
dominant. A united Europe would feel stronger and more independ- 
ent than its separate countries can possibly feel now and might tend 
to draw away from us through its own new self-confidence. 

Another more immediate possibility is that this Common Market 
might discriminate against goods coming from the United States. 
While we expect and hope that the Common Market will not be used 
against us, but instead used to place tariff levels of the different coun- 
tries involved, this is a theoretical possibility, at the very least, and 
one which has given American export firms some concern. Even if 
this did not happen now, and it certainly is not intended now, there 
is no way of being sure that it might not happen in the future. 

But there is another point of view from which we can look at these 
new developments of the European idea. Let us agree that it is a 

ood idea, but then let us ask whether there is an even better idea. 
think there is. I think if we will free our minds for a minute, we 
will see that all the advantages, and none of the disadvantages of the 
European idea would obtain if we expanded it into an Atlantic idea. 

With the United States on the outside, there will always be at least 
the risk that European power—or trade—can be turned against us. 
With the United States itself drawn closer into this common trading 
area, we can share in the benefits of an integrated economy and by our 
presence make those benefits for both our country and Europe in- 
comparably greater. 
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ATLANTIC UNION ESSENTIAL 


We would have the advantage of reduced costs all around, as each 
country or region produced what it could produce most economically, 
and increased trade all around as markets expanded and became freer. 

To the benefits of a more closely integrated economy, we might 
some day add the benefit of a common currency, thus working out 
one of the peskier problems of international business. We might be 
able to make it possible for people to move freely from areas where 
there was high unemployment to areas where there was a high demand 
for labor and skills. 

As we moved closer to Europe economically, there would be an 
inevitable tendency to move closer politically. The administration 
of the closer economic relations would require closer integration of 
each government’s policies. We already have the beginning of joint 
military planning. ‘The benefits of coordinating our economic foliries 
are substantial. Political and diplomatic coordination or integration 
by some means or other would be expected to follow. I believe this 
would be a development which would be of great benefit both to 
Europe and ourselves. 

For better or worse, we are bracketed with Europe in the eyes of 
the rest of the world, and much will depend on whether we make it 
a fortunate or injurious bracketing. We can win the world’s friend- 
ship only through the good example we set—in the just and humane 
relations we establish within our countries and with the rest of the 
world. 

THE TIME TO START IS NOW 


To put it in the simplest terms, if we established closer economic 
and political ties with Europe, we would be richer and stronger, and 
better able to win the struggle for survival our country and our civi- 
lization are now fighting in various degrees of cold, hot, and lukewarm 
war. Eventually as the areas of peace, stability, and democracy in 
the world enlarge, we might then be able to expand these ties to 
include other countries of the world. 

But this would take time; the kinds of ties that can be formed 
between long practicing democracies, and nondemocracies are quite 
different. With the democracies of Western Europe we could start 
at any time to push forward toward regional rather than national 
thinking that would liberate our economies and strengthen our po- 
sition. 

It seems to me that the central question is not whether or not we 
should form closer ties with the European democracies but rather 
what is the best way of implementing the new interdependence which 
confronts us. 

I suggest that the best people to find these new ways are not the 
professional diplomats, whose training is in the niceties of power 
relations, who are responsible to their governments and to policies 
and forms already established, who are understandably afraid that 
any truly imaginative proposal they might make would be regarded 
as committing the nation they represent. If a new solution is to be 
found, it is most likely to be dincoveted by free and unfettered minds, 
operating without restrictions or commitments to established posi- 
tions and policies. 
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I suggest that the best approach to this problem is to call a citizens’ 
convention, where the best minds in our country, with the aid of 
political, economic, sociological and financial experts can meet with 
the best minds of those democracies with whom we will inevitably 
share a common fate, and together work out what seems to be the 
best way of securing close and continuing cooperation among the 
democracies. 

This group should include all shades of representative opinion on 
this subject and be strictly bipartisan—and strictly “top drawer.” 
They should be as close as we can find to the Jeffersons, Madisons, 
and Hamiltons of an earlier critical period of our history. The plan 
they evolved would then be submitted to the legislative bodies of 
their respective countries for acceptance or rejection. 

There is no use speculating on what recommendation would come 
out of such a conference. They might be very simple—or quite wide 
ranging. They might stop with the devising of a new political 
mechanism to insure a common foreign policy—or they might go much 
further. No one can predict what a group of the best brains in the 
free world would come up with—and certainly no one can, in advance, 
discount the possibility of workable answers. 

* * *K *K + *« * 


AtLantic Unrton To Save Unirep States $10 Birntion A YerAR® 


(By P. F. Brundage) 


A Federal Union of the NATO countries is about the only solution 
that I can see that would enable us to balance our budget with the 
inevitable increase in cost of defense services that lies ahead, unless 
an unexpected break should occur in the whole Soviet attitude. 
Furthermore, by such a Union we would secure greater safety and a 
psychological advantage that of itself might well bring about a radical 
change in Soviet policy. 

I am not minimizing the difficulties to be encountered. Think of 
the troubles our forefathers had. But we are going to find that our 
present difficulties will be multiplied in the years ahead if we fail to 
unite. Once we united our common defense forces, we would immedi- 
ately gain these 10 advantages: 

1. A single master plan or the most effective defense of all of our 
countries instead of a dozen different plans. 

2. The most efficient use of the production facilities in each of the 
countries for our common needs, taking full advantage of location, 
labor supply and transportation problems. 

3. Uniform standards of equipment, ammunition, planes, missiles, 
and other weapons. 

4. Similar training programs for the forces. 

5. Reduction of rivalry between the services. Although there would 
still be national differences, they would have to be minimized and the 
pride in the different regional units would tend to cut across service 
lines. The substitution of a larger for a limited loyalty is often the 
best way to end local disputes. 

6. More efficient research and development; we are having great 
difficulty ourselves in consolidating the efforts of the different military 


* Excerpts from Freedom and Union, June 1959, pp. 13-14. 
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services and civilian agencies.‘ An Atlantic Union would really bring 
them to realization of the need for full interchange of information. 

7. Common bases would enable the elimination of considerable 
duplication and strategic planning would be greatly simplified. Think 
of the effect of including Australia, Smgapore, Gibraltar, Malta. 

8. More effective allocation of present equipment and concentration 
of newer weapons and developments where they would be most needed. 

9. Elimination of doubt as to our being able to retain our forward 
bases would make it unnecessary to plan alternative bases as we are 
now re This would also remove part of the fears of our Spanish 
friends. 

10. Coordination of radar and other warning devices would simplify 
advance notice problems and make our 24-hour alert much more 
effective * * *. 

All in all, I have come to the conclusion that within 2 or 3 years 
we could reduce our own expenditures for defense by as much as $10 
billion, in addition to the savings of our allies, and at the same time 
gain increased protection. 

ok * * * * * ok 


U.S. Crrizens Commission on NATO ” 


REPORT OF U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The Committee on Foreign Relations, having had under considera- 
tion a concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 17) calling for a convention 
of delegates from Atlantic countries, report an original joint resolu- 


tion on the same subject, Senate Joint Resolution 170, to the Senate 
and recommend that it do pass. 


1. PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


It is the purpose of the resolution to create a U.S. Citizens Com- 
mission on NATO (hereafter referred to as the Commission) and to 
authorize its members to participate, on an unofficial basis, with 
similar groups from the other NATO countries, in a convention and 
such additional meetings as might be necessary to explore means of 
promoting greater cooperation among the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

2. BACKGROUND 


For several years there has been a strong feeling among the NATO 
nations that much more should be done within the alliance to counter 
the increasing Soviet. bloc emphasis on competition with the West 
through political and economic measures. Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, providing for cooperation in nonmilitary fields by 
the NATO members, has been regarded as the means whereby the 
North Atlantic alliance could be expanded in ways which, without 
diminishing the importance of its military aspect, would strengthen 
Western unity in the face of the Soviet “‘peace” offensive. Yet 
progress to date in developing this concept on a governmental level, 
while significant, generally has been considered minimal. 

Excerpts from: U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, U.S. Citizens Commission on NATO, 
Senate Report No. 1122, 86th Congress, 2d Session, February 23, 1960. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee on May 17, 1960, held hearings on House resolutions for calling 


& citizens’ convention. These hearings had not published nor had a committee report been issued 
at the time this compilation was prepared. 
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The Third NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference in 1957, believing 
that private as well as official initiative should be brought to bear 
on this problem, unanimously recommended that a conference of 
leading representative citizens from the NATO countries be con- 
vened ‘‘to examine exhaustively and to recommend how greater 
cooperation and unity of purpose * * * may best be developed.” It 
was contemplated that these citizens would be officially appointed 
but would act as individuals unable to commit their governments. 
The 650 delegates to the Atlantic Congress, held in London in June 
1959, unanimously supported and urged this concept, which was 
reaffirmed without dissent by the Fifth NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference in Washington last November. 

* * 


* * * * * 


IMMEDIATE EcoNoMIC AND PoriticaL ATLANTIC Unrry Is Impossrsize " 
(By Felix Gaillard) 


The unity of the Western World will certainly be just as necessary 
in the future as its intimate cohesion is today. The common origin, 
common culture and common ideals which inspire the peoples gathered 
around this new inland sea—the Atlantic Ocean—lead toward unity, 
as does the common threat confronting our form of life and civilization, 

Western World inquires—and all of us should also ask ourselves— 
whether such political and economic unity is possible at the present 
time. My reply is negative. I am convinced, in fact, that if our 
governments should decide to bring it about abruptly and not by 
stages, they would produce such upheavals and resentments that they 
would seriously compromise its eventual achievement. 

A number of decisive obstacles seem to me to stand in the way of 
the immediate economic unity of the Atlantic world. 

The first and perhaps the most important consists of the differences 
in the financial standing, dimensions and resources of the economies 
of the various countries whose unity is sought. 

The North American economy, the economy of the sterling zone, 
and the economies of continental Europe rest upon foundations and 
methods which are products of history. This will permit the achieve- 
ment of unity only after a long period of transitions and of adjustments. 

The sterling area and the equilibrium of the British economy depend 
upon an extensive preferential system which does not consist only of 
tariff privileges benefiting British manufactures but also of disparities 
in the costs of raw materials and power. A parallel monetary and 
financial system makes London the center for the economic develop- 
ment of the system as a whole. The intrusion into the sterling area 
of the American economy, the dimensions of which are several times 
larger than the economy of Britain, would irremediably shatter the 
area. If this were not accomplished by degrees, it would undoubtedly 
raise a life-or-death question for Britain * * *. 

The difference in dimensions and resources between the American 
economy and the economies of continental Europe is at least as great. 
With regard to France, for example, the ratio is between 8 and 10 to 1. 
The disadvantages of a system of comaiads economic freedom between 
this area and the United States are therefore perfectly obvious * * *. 


i Excerpts from Western World, June, 1959, pp. 33-86. 
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The real problem that would inevitably arise is that of economic 
domination, the effects of which would be considerable because of the 
political disturbances it would produce. 

This domination is not only a threat because of the present tech- 
nical and financial resources of American enterprises; it is in danger of 
becoming still greater because of the difference in the rate of speed in 
the development of research and applications of new industrial tech- 
niques. Industrial progress in North America is moving at a more 
rapid rate than in Europe, even though one country or another in 
Europe may be more advanced than the United States in some 
particular industry * * *. 

Economic union of the two continents must therefore be carried out 
through a series of stages. These stages must make it possible to 
bridge the excessive differences. They must provide for organizing 
solidarity and effective cooperation between the economies which are 
to be united. 

The first step consists of the setting up of the European Com- 
mon Market. It is indispensable that those countries of conti- 
nental Europe which are the most divided and the most heavily 
burdened with unprogressive economies, should achieve the con- 
ditions of modern production and progress, thanks to the creation of 
a broad market * * *, 

If this spirit continues, there is no doubt that in 10 or 15 years the 
economic structure of the Six will have undergone a genuine revolution 
and that Europe will then be able to enter boldly upon the process of 
economic unification with the United States * * *. 

The putting into effect of the Common Market appears to me the 
main prerequisite to the economic unity of the West. Among the Six, 
the mistrists and habits which have so retarted them seem to be 
disappearing in the face of the great hope represented by the Common 
Market, but this is still confronted by a major obstacle in the stubborn 
hostility of Britain. We can understand the reasons which make it 
more difficult for this country to accept the rules, discipline and 
solidarity which alone can permit the establishment of a broad market. 
The Six, on their side, are certainly prepared to specify means for 
cooperation which will not cause serious prejudice to the British 
economy nor to the economies of other members of the OEKEC * * *. 

Finally, the United States must take a series of steps to reduce 
delays and cut short the stages. The equilibrium of European 
economies depends on their being able to earn their livelihood in dol- 
lars. Foreign trade for them is essential, while it is secondary for the 
United States * * *. 

It is paradoxical to note that the protective wall surrounding the 
American market is one of the highest in the world and that it is 
strengthened by the remarkable ingenuity of a customs administra- 
tion dedicated to the protection of the internal market * * *. 

It would be a very important and highly encouraging step if the 
United States, the principal economic power of the 20th ‘century, 
should agree to play even partially the role which Britain played in 
the last century, and open up its frontiers more freely, even if this step 
should be taken unilaterally. 

In addition, the United States should engage more actively in tech- 


nical and scientific cooperation with Europe, in particular in the most 
modern sectors * * *, 
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POLITICAL UNITY 


In the political field the desire for solidarity can be summed up in 
one major initiative—the Atlantic Pact. This treaty is essential, but 
it is limited to the defense of a single specified geographical area. It 
is generally recognized now that the pact no longer responds to the 
nature and extent of the threat with which the West as a whole is 
collectively confronted. As a result there are frequent divergences in 
policy and sometimes misunderstandings. In any case there are 
delays and special risks—the gravity of which we may observe for 
example in relation to the Berlin affair. 

Some people go so far as to advocate a single government for the 
West. ‘This solution must certainly remain a common and desirable 
objective, although no one has yet been able to define clearly the form 
it should take; what allowance would be made for regional autonomy; 
what would be subject to common decisions; how these decisions would 
be taken and how applied. 

Differences in points of view and of interest should show the need 
for greater unity in direction, but it is precisely these differences which 
constitute the obstacle to such unity. 

This is why, on the political as well as on the economic level, the 
nt way to arrive at unity is to proceed step by step to resolve 
the main differences—those which have limited and sometimes 
weakened the effectiveness of the only pact of a political character 
to embody the West’s essential solidarity. 

If the member countries of the Atlantic Pact could all be moved 
by the same firm determination and continue to re-invigorate the 
pact, they would be taking a decisive and probably irreversible step 
toward the political unity of the West. 

It is the duty of the West to organize in order to meet two essential 
problems: 

1. Unity in facing up to the universal threat which communism 
imposes upon the free world as a whole. 

2. Decolonization and aid for underdeveloped countries. 

The Atlantic peoples must recognize the global nature of the Com- 
munist threat, and must consequently modify the nature and extent 
of their commitments within NATO. Failing such unity of views 
we must realize that, outside of our organization for mutual defense 
on the European front from northern Norway to southern Italy, 
Western policy in the rest of the world has been marked by numerous 
divisions. Some of these are very grave; they iave weakened the 
West and have also threatened peace * * *. 

Of all the obstacles which stand in the way of the definition of a 
common worldwide policy, differing positions on the problem of colo- 
nialism are undoubtedly the most serious * * *. 

The underdeveloped peoples, now that they have their political 
independence, will make use of it in various ways, in accordance with 
the means available to them, to solve their internal problems, which 
in the true sense of the term, are their really vital problems. 

If they are left to themselves, want will impel them toward totali- 
tarian political forms because, at a certain level of poverty, individual 
freedom has no value, as compared to the need for survival. Commu- 
ae will triumph because, however costly, it effectively meets this 
need. 
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If. they are supported by massive economic aid, they will begin to 
see daylight. Their desire to speed their escape from the night of 
despair will probably make them willing to give up a fraction of their 
sovereignty, just as the old countries of continental Europe are now 
doing. Their political union with the West will result from a mutual 
quest for prosperity. 

To accomplish such a task, for which no historic precedent exists, 
nothing less will suffice than the unification of the West as a whole. 
Although Western intelligence may conceive and direct the carrying 
out of this task, material means are limited, and national egotisms 
and old routines will continue to complicate and to slow up work 
which will be effective to the extent that it is carried out rapidly, and 
even dramatically * * *. 

The economic and political union,of the,West is}possible. It will 
result from a long process—20 years of practical and cooperative 
effort aimed at solving the actual problems by tackling them in a 
realistic way * * *. 

* * * * * * * 


NATO Is Nor For US” 
(By Harold Lord Varney) 


* * * NATO originally designed to safeguard the free European 
states, rather than America. Although there was much silly talk in 
1949, when NATO was authorized, that it was necessary for America’s 
“survival,” there was never any serious question that the United 
States could resist Russia effectively without NATO, but that Europe 
could not. And yet it is now Europe which is prepared to liquidate 
NATO, or to reduce it to a nullity, while it is the United States which 
by transfusions of dollars is trying trustingly to keep it alive. Mr. 
Churchill has reduced the debate to ultimate absurdity by proposing 
that Russia also be admitted to be a NATO member. But why, 
then, do we need NATO at all? * * * 

It is easy to see why Europe is dragging its feet. Europe recog- 
nizes—even though Washington does not—that NATO is obsolete. 
A situation of actual war peril in 1949, highlighted by the Berlin 
airlift, made Europe accept NATO eagerly when Truman, Marshall, 
and Acheson proposed it. But since 1949 the whole strategic picture 
has changed sharply. Events have bypassed NATO and the costly 
Maginot on which it erected against Russia. In 1956, post-Stalin 
Russia is operating against us in another strategic dimension * * *. 

How did we ever get into this NATO dollar trap anyhow? Under- 
neath its idealistic glitter NATO never was what it seemed—a bona 
fide defense line against Russia. It was always something of a politi- 
cal pawn which served the temporary political ends, both domestic 
and foreign, of a variegated list of pressure groups. If we recall 
these fathers of NATO, we will understand the urgency which was 
behind its founding. 

Roughly, three main pressure groups hurrahed us into NATO: 

(1) First and foremost was the Europe-first group of generals and 
State Department mediocrities who were resolved to keep the United 
States out of positive action in Asia. The year 1949 was when China 


3 Excerpts from American Mercury, August 1956, pp. 78-82. 
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was falling to communism. It was the year of the infamous Philip S. 
Jessup ‘‘white paper’’ in which the State Department piously washed 
its hands of responsibility for the fate of Asia. It was the year when 
Mr. Acheson was calling for the ‘‘dust to settle’ in China. 

Moreover, in Asia at that time was the formidable figure of Douglas 
MacArthur. Carrying forward into peacetime the feud which they 
had conducted against MacArthur during the war, the powerful 
Pentagon coterie of Marshall, Eisenhower, and Bradley were deter- 
mined that America should be tied up with such commitments in 
Europe that there could be no chance of “becoming bogged down’’ 
in a war in China. NATO was the answer to this dilemma. A great 
show of action in Europe would overshadow, in the public mind, the 
fact that the mistakes of George C. Marshall in China had cost the 
free world the allegiance of 500 million people. 

This is not to say that the members of the Marshall coterie were not 
sincere in their NATO course, according to their lights. None of this 
group had comprehended the fact that, in putting all their eggs in the 
Europe basket, they were doing precisely what Stalin wanted them to 
do. None of them realized, until it was too late, that the whole 
Berlin blockade episode had been a Russian “hidden ball” trick to 
distract American attention from the fact the real play was takin 
place in China. We walked into the Stalin trap with NATO with a 
the heavy-footedness of a vaudeville “fall guy.” 

(2) Backing the Pentagon was the whole formidable phalanx of 
American Anglophiles who are always ready to snap into action when 
Britain’s interests are involved. In 1949 the British were really 
frightened over the nakedness of their defenses before the Russian 
menace. They wanted American soldiers and American airpower in 
Europe. All the miscellany of Rhodes scholars, aS See 
union eggheads, Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundation almoners an 
fellows, Anglo-American bankers and traders, Anglican clergymen, 
British-slanted newspapers and magazines, eastern seaboard educa- 
tors, and American debutantes who had been presented at Court 
united to supply a terrific claque to the NATO proposers. Those who 
questioned NATO were held up to public ridicule as narrow ‘“‘Nation- 
alists’’ who simply didn’t understand the world facts of life. 

(3) Hardly less important, in stampeding us into NATO, were the 
world government zealots. The Clarence Streits, the Owen Robertses, 
the Cord Meyers, etc., saw in NATO the opening wedge to a one-world 
future. The world government organizations dropped Russia from 
their plans and began to beat the tom-tom for NATO. Mr. Streit’s 
highly respectable organization, Union Now, had a facelifting and 
emerged as Atlantic Union Committee. The Committee, and similar 
organizations, became insistent pleaders that NATO be broadened 
into a genuine united Europe * * *. All the earnest men and women 
who dreamed of a superworld authority turned hopefully to NATO as 
a promising start. 

Impelled by these*powerful public opinion blocs, NATO quickly 
swept aside all effective opposition in the Congress and in the Nation. 

0 ease us into this European commitment we were first reassured 
that we would not be expected to furnish manpower, beyond token 
advisory and technical detachments. Brave free Europe would supply 
the divisions which would man the NATO line. Our role would be to 
furnish airpower, arms, and a generous flow of American dollars. 
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At Lisbon, where the NATO founders met in 1950 to blueprint their 
plans, a soul-stirring program of 50 Allied divisions standing in the 
NATO line by 1952 was announced. These were to be Europeans, 
commanded by the glamorous American chief, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

But Lisbon promises soon went a-glimmering. Our 13 “Allies,” 
with the conspicuous exception of Great Britain, quickly reneged on 
their promises of manpower. It was soon apparent that our “‘ Allies”’ 
expected America not only to supply the money, the planes, the arms, 
and Eisenhower: They expected us also to supply the cannon fodder. 
Intimations that things were not going well came in 1951 when the 
Truman administration frantically asked Congress to authorize the 
sending of four American divisions (in addition to the two occupation 
divisions already in Germany) to plug the gap in the NATO line. We 
must do this, we were told, or NATO would collapse. 

Congress reluctantly authorized the divisions, with the understand- 
ing that West Germany would soon have an army of 500,000 to replace 
us, and the Americans could come home. Parenthetically, 5 
years later, the West German Army is still on blueprints, and the 
Americans are still in Europe. 

The succeeding years have seen NATO operating in a fog bank of 
cheery, optimistic propaganda handouts by the SHAPE press agents 
and reassuring annual statements to Congress by the successive 
Supreme Commanders. 

All of which was only a smokescreen to conceal the appalling fact 
that NATO had turned out to be little more than a hollow shell, 
incapable of standing up for more than a brief delaying operation 
against Russia’s 175 heroin divisions. The only plus thing which 
came out of the whole enterprise was the construction by the United 
States, at fabulous cost, of the ring of airfields in Western Europe and 
north Africa from which Russia could be effectively bombed, although 
this could undoubtedly have been put through by Washington through 
direct treaty with each country, without the cumbersome NATO 
apparatus as a middleman. The rest of NATO was a huge bluff, 
which it became increasingly difficult to camouflage. 

In 1955 and 1956, the whole ramshackle structure began to crumble 
down upon our heads. The 50 divisions promised at Lisbon in 1950, 
which were to be increased to 100 divisions in 1954, had long since been 
forgotten; 1956 found us with actually only 30 claimed divisions in 
Europe, and most of these on paper. 
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Il. THE UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 
Tue Devetopinc Roue or THE Unitep Nations ! 
(By Dag Hammarskjold) 


The past year has been characterized by intense diplomatic activities 
mainly outside the United Nations, although in some cases within its 
precincts or in informal contact with the Organization. * * * 

This intense diplomatic and political activity has a dual significance. 
On the one hand, it indicates that various international problems have 
been brought to a point where they call for renewed and urgent efforts 
to find a solution. On the other hand, the broadening and deepening 
of personal contacts on different levels, to which this situation has 
given rise, has introduced a new constructive element which may 
strengthen the hope that ways to reconciliation and to a reduction 
of tensions may be found. 

In both respects, these are the virtually unanimous evaluations 
voiced by governments, and they are naturally also those of the United 
Nations. However, from the point of view of the United Nations, 
the development requires also special consideration for the light it 
may throw on its role and on the way in which the Organization should 
serve its purpose. * * * 

The charter is quite clear about such diplomatic efforts. It states 
in article 33 that “the parties to any dispute, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace and secu- 
rity, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, inquiry, media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional 
agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own choice.” 

Further, it states in article 36, regarding the Security Council, that 
the Council should take into consideration any procedures for the 
settlement of a dispute which have already been adopted by the 
parties. This rule has been understood to have reference especially 
to efforts on a regional basis or through regional organizations like 
the Organization of American States. 

Thus, while the charter establishes for its main organs the primary 
responsibility for the achievement of the purposes of the Organization, 
and gives access to its procedures to any state which appeals for its 
assistance for these purposes, the United Nations is not intended to 
be a substitute for normal procedures of reconciliation and mediation 
but rather an added instrument providing, within the limits of its 
competence, a further or ultimate support for the maintenance of 
peace and security. Viewed in this light, the various diplomatic and 
political activities in the course of the past year are in full harmony 
with the intentions expressed in the charter. They may even be said 
to reflect obligations which member nations have assumed in the 
charter. Also irrespective of this formal aspect of the matter, those 


1 Excerpts from United Nations Review, vol, 6, No. 3, September 1959: 8-12. 
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who support the work of the Organization must welcome all such 
serious efforts to further the purposes for which it was set up, whatever 
the specific form such efforts may take. 

Nevertheless, recent diplomatic developments call for attention 
insofar as they might reflect a situation which in other respects should 
be of concern to the governments which cooperate in the Organization 
and are interested in developing it to its full capacity. This would 
be the case if the extended use of diplomatic negotiations and political 
contacts outside the Organization reflected a neglect of the possibilities 
which the Organization offers, because of a lapse into bilateralism, 
disregarding legitimate third-party interests. Likewise, the situation 
would be a reason for concern if it reflected a view that the Organiza- 
tion is not able to meet the demands which member nations are 
entitled to put on it. 

There is no reason to give to the developments which have taken 
place an interpretation along either of the lines to which I have just 
referred. These developments are not only in keeping with the 
principles of the charter but are also free, I believe, from implications 
which impair the position of the Organization in principle. They do, 
however, give a natural reason for a renewed consideration of the 
ways in which the United Nations functions and fulfills its purposes, 
if only because they remind us of the need continuously to test the 
Organization and its value in the light of current requirements so as 
to ensure that it is always in a position to meet situations as they 
arise, through the means for diplomatic action which it provides, as 
effectively as the political realities of the moment may permit. It is 
for each member government, as well as for those who individually 
serve the Organization, always to keep this need in mind. This is so, 
not only for immediate practical reasons, but also—and perhaps even 
more so—with a view to the future. The work of today within and 
for the United Nations is a work through which the basis may be laid 
for increasingly satisfactory forms of international cooperation and 
for a future international system of law and order, for which the world 
is not yet ripe. 

It has so often been said that the world of today is one which 
requires organized international cooperation on a basis of universality 
that one repeats it with hesitation. However, there are reasons to 
do so. It still seems sometimes to be forgotten that—whatever views 
may be held about the United Nations as an institution—the principle 
of organized international cooperation on a basis of universality which 
is at present reflected in this Organization is one which has emerged 
from bitter experiences and should now be considered as firmly estab- 
lished. No international policy for the future can be envisaged which 
does not recognize this principle and is not willing to give it adequate 
implementation in practice. 

The United Nations is the means to an end, not an end in itself. 
While the principle of cooperation on a basis of universality is now a 
definite part of international politics aiming at peace and security, 
this does not necessarily apply to the Organization as the practical 
instrument for such a policy, and especially not to its specific work- 
ing methods. Were it to be felt that the Grontinaiion with its pres- 
ent procedures failed to provide the best means by which this basic 
principle could now be implemented, we would be facing a situation 
where the choice would be one between revolution and evolution. 
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We should have to choose between the creation of a new international 
organization, based on the principle of universality like the United 
Nations, although different in other respects, and an evolution of 
procedures of the present Organization which would make it a more 
adequate instrument for implementation of the principle. 

Certainly, nobody would feel that there are reasons for even a 
hypothetical consideration of the first alternative. In fact, were un- 
foreseeable developments to threaten the Organization with disinte- 
gration, there would undoubtedly be a rallying of members in its sup- 
pee which would carry it on fundamentally as at present conceived. 

herefore, the only practical question is, whether an evolution of 
procedures should be envisaged in order to adapt the United Nations 
more adequately to the ire.» as experienced and, if so, what the de- 
velopment should be. 

This leads, in turn, to two questions. What, in constitutional 
terms, is the degree of adaptability of the procedures of the Organiza- 
tion; and what, in practical terms, are their capacity for adaptation 
and the direction in which such adaptations might be indicated? 

As regards the first question, it should be noted that the charter as 
an international treaty establishes certain common goals for interna- 
tional cooperation and creates certain organs which the member 
states may use in their cooperation toward these goals. The state- 
ment of objectives in the charter is binding and so are the rules con- 
cerning the various organs and their competence, but it is not neces- 
sary to regard the working methods indicated in the charter as limita- 
tive in purpose. Thus, they may be supplemented by others under 
the pressure of circumstances and in the light of experience if these 
additional procedures are not in conflict with what is prescribed. As 
is well known, such an evolution has in fact taken place, and it has 
thus been recognized that such new procedures may be developed 
when they prove productive in practice for efforts toward the objec- 
tives of the charter. In this respect, the United Nations, as a living 
organism, has the necessary scope for a continuous adaptation of its 
constitutional life to the needs. 

How fully the opportunities thus offered have been utilized so far 
and how they might usefully be explored further are questions which 
need more study and evaluation before a complete reply can be given. 
Such studies must, in the first place, be undertaken by the member 
governments themselves in support of, and in the course of, delibera- 
tions in the various organs of the United Nations. The subject is 
very wide and it is possible here to make only a few observations. 

A development of special significance is the establishment of perma- 
nent delegations at United Nations Headquarters with standing senior 
representation there for all members of the Organization. ile in 
one sense reducing the practical importance of the public sessions of 
the various organs, this development has, basically, tended to give 
these organs greater real weight in present-day diplomacy. The public 
debate, and the decisions reached, gain added significance when the 
attitudes presented in public result from practically uninterrupted 
informal contacts and negotiations. Thus, it does not belittle the 
importance of the formal proceedings in the General Assembly, the 
Councils and other United Nations organs if it is understood that, to 
an increasing extent, their role has come to provide for a public 
confrontation of view which have developed in negotiations under other 
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forms, and for the registration of a resulting consensus or, when this 
has not been achieved, of a difference of opinion with the relative sup- 
port apparent from the votes. 

The importance this evolution has given to the experienced work 
of the permanent delegations is obvious. They are today to a decisive 
extent. pioneers in the development of international cooperation 
within the United Nations, giving to the work of the major organs a 
perspective which is not less valuable for being less publicized. The 
permanent representation at headquarters of all member nations and 
the growing diplomatic contribution of the permanent delegations 
outside the cable meetings—often in close contact also with the 
Secretariat—may well come to be regarded as the most important 
“common law’’ development which has taken place so far within 
the constitutional framework of the charter. It is to be hoped that it 
will continue and increase in strength. 

The observations just made have a bearing on the evaluation of the 
work of the principal United Nations organs and on the way their 
work may be furthered. 

In a previous annual report I made some comments on the signif- 
icance of voting in the United Nations. There is no reason to repeat 
here what was said then beyond observing that later experiences have 
confirmed the view then expressed that, whatever coat standing the 
charter may provide for the results of the votes, the significance of 
these results requires further analysis before a political evaluation 
is possible. This observation apples to the composition of majori- 
ties and minorities as well as to the substance of resolutions. These 
resolutions often reflect only part of what has, in fact, emerged from 
the deliberations and what, therefore, is likely to remain as an active 
element in future developments. In these circumstances, it is natural 
for those who are not close to the United Nations sometimes to under- 
estimate the results of the work of the General Assembly and other 
organs, and equally to overestimate the significance of a formal voting 
victory or a voting defeat. 

Well-known factors have in recent years tended to reduce the public 
role of the Security Council. However, what has been said above 
applies with equal force to the Council. Constant talks and negotia- 
tions among, and with, members of the Security Council have given 
the Council a continuing life and importance and enabled it to exert 
its influence curing the intervals when it does not meet in public. It 
may be asked if the time is not now ripe to give formal expression to 
this fact by the organization of regular meetings of the Council in 
executive session. Such meetings would not as a rule be devoted to 
particular issues brought to its attention, but to any aspect of the 
international situation which may prove of concern to the Council 
because of its responsibilities under the charter. Sufficient experience 
seems now to have been gained in the Council of the value of the kind 
of deliberation for which such meetings might give an opportunity to 
warrant that the suggestion be given serious consideration by member 
nations. 

For several practical reasons it is difficult at regular meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council, without special arrangements, to 
organize the work in such a way as to render possible a searching 
examination and discussion of key issues of decisive general impor- 
tance at a policymaking level. At the summer session of the Kco- 
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nomic and Social Council this year, I suggested that the Council 
consider a development of its procedures to meet this need. I believe 
that short special meetings at the ministerial level, within or under 
the aegis of the Economic and Social Council, might make an in- 
valuable contr’bution to the formulation of international economic 
policies adequate to vital requirements for concerted action. Were 
the suggestion to meet with the sympathy of member governments 
and appeal to the Council, the Secretariat would, in consultation with 
member governments, devote further study to the question and in due 
time present concrete proposals to the Council. It is my opinion that, 
in this or in such other ways as might be considered preferable, efforts 
should now be made to add to the usefulness of the Economic and 
Social Council and to give to the United Nations, through this 
Council, better possibilities of playing a role of the same significance 
in or economic field as the one which is entrusted to it in the political 
sphere. 

In considering the evolution of procedures of the principal United 
Nations organs, attention may also be given to the developing func- 
tions of the Secretariat. There have been, in the first place, various 
decisions taken in recent years by the General Assembly or the 
Security Council under which the Secretary-General has been en- 
trusted with special diplomatic and operational functions, which 
he is responsible for carrying out within the wide framework of general 
terms of reference Vid ours in the resolutions and, naturally, in the 
charter itself. This, also, represents an evolution of the procedures 
of the United Nations for which no explicit basis is to be found in the 
charter—although it may be said to fall within the scope of the inten- 
tions reflected in article 99—and to which neither the League of 
Nations nor the United Nations during its earlier years presented a 
significant counterpart. ‘These decisions should not, of course, be 
considered as setting precedents changing the constitutional balance 
among the various organs of the United Nations. However, the 
have pointed to the possibility of developing new methods of approac 
of great practical significance, which, after the thorough testin 
needed, may become part of a common law of organized internation 
cooperation. 

It should also be noted that in some recent cases of international 
conflict or other difficulties involving member states the Secretary- 
General has dispatched personal representatives with the task of 
assisting the governments in their efforts. This may be regarded as a 
further development of actions of a “good offices” nature, with which 
the Secretary-General is now frequently charged. The steps to which 
I refer here have been taken with the consent or at the invitation of 
governments concerned, but without formal decisions of other organs 
of the United Nations. Such actions by the Secretary-General fall 
within the competence of his office and are, in my view, in other re- 
spects also in strict accordance with the charter, when they serve its 
purpose. As a matter of course, the members of the appropriate 
organ of the United Nations have been informed about the action 
planned by the ee and were given an opportunity to 
express views on it. ese cases also should not be considered as 
setting precedents, especially as it always remains open to the appro- 

riate organs to request that such an action, before being taken by the 
cretary-General, to be submitted to them for formal decision. 
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However, in these cases, too, what has been tried may provide experi- 
ences on which, later, stable and agreed practices may usefully be 
developed. 

The main significance of the evolution of the office of the Secretary-: 
General in the manner referred to above lies in the fact that it has 
provided means for smooth and fast action which might otherwise 
not have been open to the Organization. This is of special value in 
situations in which prior public debate on a proposed course of action 
might increase the difficulties that such an action would encounter, 
or in which a vacuum might be feared because members may prove 
hesitant, without fuller knowledge of the facts or for other reasons, to 
give explicit prior support in detail to an action which, however, they 
approve in general terms or are willing should be tried without formal 
commitment. 

It goes without saying that none of the developments to which I 
have referred has changed the basic character of the Office of the 
Secretary-General, or its place in the Organization in relation to the 
General Assembly, the Security Council or other main organs. They 
represent, from a constitutional viewpoint, an intensification and a 
broadening of the interplay between these main organs and the Secre- 
tariat for purposes for which these organs maintain their primary 
responsibility. Thus, the wider functions which in specific cases have 
been exercised by the Secretary-General fully maintain the character 
of the United Nations as an organization whose activities are wholly 
dependent on decisions of the governments. On the other hand, the 
development reflects an incipient growth of possibilities for the Or- 
ganization to operate in specific cases within a latitude of independ- 
ence in practice given to it by its member governments for such cases. 

I cannot leave this general subject without, finally, again drawing 
the attention of the General Assembly to the position of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, which offers opportunities for constructive 
progress that, in my view, have been seriously neglected. I have on 
previous occasions noted with regret the failure of many member 
states to accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice or to resort to the Court for the judicial determination of 
legal questions. ‘This situation continues to be a cause for concern. 
The i ediromeni and acceptance of international law impartially 
administered by judicial tribunals is essential to progress toward a 
more just and peaceful international order. It should also be recog- 
nized that there are many international disputes which involve legal 
questions along with the political elements and that submission of such 
questions to the Court for judicial determination would clear the 
ground for processes of peaceful negotiation in the political organs of 
the United Nations. Neglect of the legal elements in international 
conflicts, and of the means by which they may be clarified, thus 
stands in the way of progress in the political field and, in the long 
run, may tend to weaken the weight of law in international affairs. 

* . * * * * * 
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Tue MeretTamMorpuosis or THE Unirep Nations ” 
(By Vernon V. Aspaturian) 


Originally conceived during an anti-Fascist crusade and fortified 
by the prestige of a great military victory, the U.N. was brought into 
being to preserve the postwar peace through a system of collective 
security, resting, not upon the slender reed of ‘“‘world public opinion,”’ 
but upon a foundation of power, with the great powers its corner- 
stones. Yet, however flawless its theoretical conception, collective 
security under the charter was doomed to remain a formula shrouded 
in ambiguity as long as it was impossible or inexpedient to agree upon 
a definition of the peace to be preserved or an objective identification 
of the culprit who threatens it. The founders purposely avoided 
defining aggression, leaving this onerous task to their successors, who 
only last year disbanded a special committee which, after more than 
2 years of inconclusive wrangling, confessed an inability to arrive at 
Se definition of the most serious international crime under the 
charter. 

When the ghost of fascism failed to materialize after the war, the 
U.N. directed its energies into quixotic sorties against the only avowed 
fascist state in existence, Franco Spain. But as it became apparent 
that the real threat to the peace emanated from within the organiza- 
tion itself, the United Nations tried to wriggle out of the contradictions 
of the charter and was gradually, if at first imperceptibly, transformed 
from an abortive anti-Fascist organization, vainly scouring the world 
for new Hitlers, into a coalition prepared to deal with aggression 
inspired by one of its own police captains. Then it became evident 
that just as world public opinion failed to deter Japan, Hitler, Mus- 
solini, and Stalin in the days of the League, so the massive numerical 
anti-Soviet majorities in the General Assembly failed to subdue ‘the 
ambitions of a dictatorial regime whose interests conflicted with those 
of a majority in the danicabier She 

The Korean war in 1950 led to the first serious attempt in history 
to convert an international parliamentary majority into a military 
coalition. The fortuitous absence of the Soviet delegate from the 
Security Council made it possible to secure a condemnation, still of 
doubtful juridical validity, of North Korea as an aggressor, and as 
soon as the Soviet delegate returned to the Council, Secretary of 
State Acheson pushed through the General Assembly the now famous 
“uniting for peace” resolution, which openly confessed that the 
existing machinery of collective security under the charter afforded 
more comfort to the aggressor than to the aggrieved. The formula 
of the charter was jettisoned in favor of resurrecting the transparently 
defective machinery of the League. Once again collective security 
was to rely upon the moral force of “world public opinion” and the 
individual responsibility of the members of the General Assembly. * * * 


? Excerpts from the Yale Review, vol. 44, summer, 1957. Reproduced by permission of the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 
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The principal virtue, and at the same time the greatest potential 
hazard, of the “uniting for peace” resolution is that it enables a 
great power, under the color of the U.N., to enforce the decisions of 
the General Assembly. This role, played by the United States during 
the Korean war, may be conceivably played by the Soviet Union at 
some future date, now that the United States no longer has undisputed 
command of Assembly majorities. 

The Korean war not only marked the zenith of the U.N.’s anti- 
Soviet phase, but also prepared for the beginning of the next. The 
Asian states that viewed the Korean intervention with reluctance 
became convinced, as the war dragged on indecisively, that the United 
Nations was being manipulated as an instrument of an American 
crusade against communism to the detriment of what they considered 
to be the more pressing problem of national self-determination in the 
colonial empires. This embryonic ‘‘neutralist” bloc gradually dis- 
associated itself from the U.N. effort and, by its debilitating and 
irresponsible kibitzing, vitiated both the success of the military venture 
and the anti-Soviet character of the Organization. 

Conceived as an expedient weapon of the moment to halt Com- 
munist aggression, the American-invented “uniting for peace” resolu- 
tion permanently shifted the center of gravity of the U.N. from the 
Security Council to the General Assembly. This meant that as long 
as the United States commanded automatic majorities in the Assem- 
bly, conflicts between American policy and that of the United Nations 
could be kept to a minimum, but with the recent influx of new members 
that era is over. The United Nations was released from the pre- 
dictable whims of a few powerful lions on the Security Council only 
to be at the mercy of the machinations of a menagerie of lesser beasts 
in the General Assembly, furtively maneuvering to contrive a numeri- 
cal majority purporting to be the custodian of the conscience of 
mankind. 

Ever since Cicero expressed the opinion that “the concensus of 
opinion among all nations, on whatever matter, may be taken for 
the law of nature,’’ statesmen in the Western World, and particularly 
in Britain and the United States, have been searching for an institu- 
tionalized expression of world public opinion which would embody 
not only universal moral truth but in its transcendent omnipotence 
would be, in the words of Woodrow Wilson, ‘‘the mistress of the 
world,” * * * 

Moral pressure can elicit a response only from the morally sensi- 
tive, but to the Kremlin world public opinion is a bourgeois myth 
and formal numerical majorities a cunning contrivance of bourgeois 
politics. Consequently, Soviet leaders, who reject the political reality 
of world public opinion and disown its moral validity, can remain 
cynically unresponsive to the importunings of Assembly majorities, 
without outraging anything but the principles of their enemies, while 
the Western democracies, who invented, nurtured, and popularized 
the notion of a world public opinion until it has been accepted as 
real by a substantial body of their articulate citizenry, are likely 
to be confronted with the awful alternatives of either permitting 
contrived majorities to subvert their national interests or violating 


their own principles in order to protect what they consider to be 
vital to their security. * * * 
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In the United Nations, where majorities do not correspond to the 
actual distribution of population, wealth, power, or enlightenment, 
majority will is a synthetic contrivance expressing the lowest common 
denominator of interests and passions which temporarily and adventi- 
tiously shape it, while majority rule, under these conditions, is an 
unmitigated vice. 

As long as midget states like Luxembourg and San Salvador enjoy 
parity with Russia and the United States, juridical absurdities like 
Jordan and Nepal have the same vote as China and India, and out- 
rageous fabrications like the Ukraine and Byelo-Russia have equal 
voice with bona fide states with legitimate interests, universality, 
instead of mirroring world reality and the moral conscience of man- 
kind, merely substitutes one illusion for another. Until the one state- 
one vote formula in the General Assembly is replaced with one more 
clearly in focus with the power and demographic realities of the world, 
it is Satin for the United Nations to function as an international 
forum and clearing house for disputes and discords than to be bur- 
dened with the fiction that it is an effective security organization 
entrusted with the wisdom of mankind. 

Essentially the new anticolonial majority is only a permutation of 
the old anti-Soviet majority that dominated the Assembly during 
most of the past decade. The old majority remains technically in- 
tact, but was rendered dormant by the bromide administered at 
Geneva and all but interred by the avalanche of colonial problems that 
have descended upon the organization. The prevailing mood of the 
Assembly remains both anticolonial and anti-Soviet, i.e., anti-imperial- 
ist, but numerical similarities in the General Assembly can be deceiv- 
ing. The two majorities are overlapping, not congruent, and their 
energies are far from being synchronized. Subtract the Soviet bloc 
and an influential cluster of Arab-Asian neutralists, add the colonial 
powers, and the anticolonial majority is converted, mutatis mutandis, 
into the anti-Soviet majority. * * * 

Having taken the lead in both the Egyptian and Hungarian crises, 
the United States sought futilely to identify the interests of the anti- 
colonial movement with its own, in an effort to weld together the 
anti-Soviet and anticolonial majorities into a monolithic crusade 
against all forms of imperialism and foreign domination. But since 
the dominant focus of American diplomacy is the Soviet threat, not 
colonialism, there are obvious limits to the leadership which the United 
States could hope to offer to the unbridled and destructive brand of 
nationalism represented by zealots like Nasser, dedicated to the de- 
struction of the power and influence of our closest allies and committed 
to the annihilation of a state, Israel, which we are pledged to preserve. 
The anticolonialists are not likely to permit themselves to become the 
instrument of an anti-Soviet crusade as long as they are convinced 
that they can utilize Moscow’s anti-Western interests in pursuit of 
their own. 

Regardless of the deceptive quantitative similarities, even a casual 
comparison of the voting alinements on the two crises betrays the 
almost unbridgeable gap which divides the anti-Soviet and anti- 
colonial majorities in the present Assembly. Granted the technical 
differences between the two events, the crises were eminently compa- 
rable since they shared the key issue of aggression, although in the 
case of Hungary, force was employed to preserve an existing position 
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of power, while in Egypt it was employed to reassert one that had been 
tacitly surrendered. If the majorities on the Egyptian resolutions 
transcended purely anticolonial sentiment, the smaller majorities on 
the Hungarian resolutions reflected more than a routine anti-Soviet 
exercise, 

Although the issues in the Hungarian situation were more compre- 
hensive in that they involved the attempt to repress and subjugate an 
entire nation, with correspondingly greater bloodshed and devastation, 
while the Egyptian affair was narrowly localized geographically, 
severely circumscribed in its objectives, and at least partly mitigated 
by the provocative actions of the Nasser regime, which invited, if not 
iatified, retaliation by the three countries involved, the same sense 
of urgency did not grip the anticolonial ‘“neutralists,’’ some of whom 
appeared convinced until almost the end that the Hungarian crisis 
was a contrived Western “red herring’ designed to divert attention 
from Egypt. The very members who waxed so indignant at Britain 
and France now eagerly barricaded themselves behind the flimsy tech- 
nicality that the Kadar regime’s invitation to Soviet troops to butcher 
the rebels reduced the Hungarian affair to a purely internal matter 
beyond the purview of the United Nations. * * * 

The truth is not that a country cannot defy the “moral force’’ of 
the U.N., but that, in international affairs, it cannot defy the combined 
opinion of the United States and the Soviet Union. Britain and 
France stood virtually alone against all the major world centers of 
population and power and they succumbed not because of President 
Eisenhower’s charitable explanation that “they had a decent respect 
for the opinion of mankind as reflected in the General Assembly of 
the United Nations,’”’ which they were clearly primed to ignore, but 
because of the crude threats from Moscow, the American obsession 
with its moral rectitude, and the Indian threat to dissolve the Com- 
monwealth. The “moral force” of a U.N. resolution, no matter how 
large the majority, is likely to remain an empty gesture unless it in- 
cludes support of both superpowers, or the vital interests of one are so 
affected that it chooses to convert an international parliamentar 
majority into a military coalition against the other. Otherwise, bot 
the United States and the Soviet Union, individually or together, can 
defy Assembly majorities with impunity. 

f the administration seriously adheres to its public commitment to 
equate Assembly majorities with the “opinion of mankind” as lon 
as only the interests of others are at stake, the U.N. will be impelle 
to press its decisions only upon those powers most likely to be respon- 
sive to its edicts. Now that the Soviet bloc, the Arab States, and 
India have successfully demonstrated that they reserve for them- 
selves the right to be the ultimate moral judges of their own actions, 
as well as the decisions of the world organization which impinge upon 
their interests, they eagerly embrace the President’s curious theory 
that the very survival of the United Nations rests upon its willingness 
to impose its authority upon those members who are too weak to 
resist, susceptible to moral importuning, or unattached to powerful 
voting blocs in the General Assembly. The President’s view inad- 
vertently provides a philosophical basis for converting the world 
ongatneson into a diplomatic instrument of Soviet and anticolonial 
policy. 
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It is questionable, however, whether the administration will be able 
to pursue a policy whose flimsily constructed abstract foundations 
are likely to collide with the requirements of practical statesmanship, 
though members of the anticolonial majority will now have their exer- 
tions thrice blessed with the principles of national self-determination, 
“majority rule,” and what Christian Pineau has aptly characterized 
as the principle of “inequality of actions.” They will be encouraged, 
on the flimsiest pretexts, to wrap their interests and aspirations in the 
cloak of “‘anticolonialism,” since this appears to guarantee the widest 
measure of support in the Assembly. 

Soviet contempt for Assembly majorities, India’s defiance of the 
Security Council in the Kashmir dispute, and Nasser’s transparent 
opportunism on the Israeli and Suez questions have introduced serious 
fissures in the Asian-African bloc, disenchanted its large circle of 
non-Communist sympathizers, and rendered the anticolonial majority 
more unstable than before. The evolution of the United Nations 
from an expanded NATO alliance into an expanded version of the 
Bandung Conference appears to be temporarily arrested, freezing the 
U.N. between two stages in its now indeterminate metamorphosis. 

At this juncture, the Assembly of the United Nations appears 
doomed to the same paralysis as exists in the Security Council, with 
various blocs sufficiently powerful to thwart two-thirds majorities but 
unable to produce them. This may be a blessing in disguise, since 
under present world conditions this appears to be the only way to 
prevent the world organization from erates the instrument of 
national or ideological policy rather than the servant of an idea. If 
it is impossible to have a United Nations which can impose its deci- 
sions on all its members, it is better to have one which can impose 
them on none. 

* 
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NATIONAL Securiry Wire Arms Limiration * 
(By Christian Herter) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


I would like to talk today about a very important element of 
American foreign policy—our search for safeguarded arms limitations 
and progress toward general disarmament. As you know, we are 
about to make a new effort in the 10-Nation Disarmament Com- 
mittee that will meet in Geneva about the middle of March. 

This effort is designed not only to strengthen international peace 
and avoid wasteful use of the world’s resources but also to promote 
our national security, in the real sense of that term. It complements 
the national military programs and collective security arrangements 
that we carry out to this same end. * * * 







II. 





THE PROSPECT 


We approach these new negotiations with some hope that the Soviet 
leaders may be coming to realize that the arms race offers unacceptable 
risks. This realization could induce them to attach a high priority 
to progress in arms control, as being in their own national interest. 


3 Excerpts from Department of State Bulletin, Mar. 7, 1960, pp. 354-358. 
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This progress is the more needed because of the new dangers which 
we confront as the arms race continues. Let me mention two of 
these dangers: 

First. Spiraling competition in strategic delivery systems with ever- 
shorter reaction times could lead to war by miscalculation. Such 
miscalculations might, for example, cause an international crisis to 
develop into gene ral war without either side really intending that this 
should happen. 

Second. The proliferating production of nuclear weapons mighit 
eventually enable almost any country, however irresponsible, to secure 
those weapons. We are not so concerned with regard to the free 
nations which might be the next to produce nuclear weapons. But 
ve are concerned lest the spread become wholly unmanageable: The 
more nations that have the power to trigger off a nuclear war, the 
greater the chance that some nation might use this power in haste or 
blind folly. 

These dangers make our task urgent. 

Great as are these dangers, however, they are less than the dangers 
that would arise if we were to enter an unsafe arms control arrange- 
ment. 

Under existing conditions, the free world depends on our present 
relative strength for its survival. We are conscious of the extent and 
the importance of that relative strength. We will not compromise it 
out of a desire for quick but illusory results in arms control. 

If real progress on arms control is to be made, the great weapons 
systems that have been built up during the long years of the arms 
race must be carefully and reciprocally reduced. ‘This is no short- 
term task. 

United States action cannot be based alone upon another nation’s 
promise. Our deeds will only be done in step with verifiable deeds of 
others. We will insist on inspection procedures that will permit 
verification. 

We will, however, gage each possible agreement not by some 
abstract standard of perfection but by one practical yardstick: 
Would United States and free-world security be greater—or less— 
under the agreement than without arms agreement? 

We will not enter an agreement which fails to meet this test. * * * 


IV. THE AMERICAN PUKFOSE 


Speaking'generally, we will‘have two major goals in the forthcoming 
negotiations: 

Urgently, to try to create a more stable military environment, 
which will curtail the risk of war and permit reductions in national 
armed forces and armaments. 

Subsequently, to cut national armed forces and armaments further 
and to build up international peacekeeping machinery, to the point 
a aggression will be deterred by international rather than national 
orce 


These two goals are equally important. I should like to discuss 
each of them. 
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V. CREATING A MORE STABLE MILITARY ENVIRONMENT 


A more stable military environment will require measures to control 
the two types of dangers of a continuing arms race to which I referred. 

First, to meet the danger of miscalculation, there is need for safe- 
guards against surprise attack. 

If these safeguards are effective, there will be less chance of one side 
being moved to surprise attack by a mistaken belief that the military 
moves of the other side portend such attack. This danger may be 
ee acute in a major international crisis, when tensions are 
righ and both sides are moving to heightened readiness. 

These safeguards could include zones for aerial and mobile ground 
inspection. In the past we have suggested such inspection in Europe, 
Lo aie area, and equivalent areas of North America, and the 

Arrangements for more selective inspection in larger regions might 
also be feasible. Our August 1957 proposals provided that ground 
observers might be stationed outside, as well as mside, agreed zones of 
aerial and mobile ground inspection. Such observers might prove 
useful, during a major crisis, in helping to verify that neither side was 
preparing a surprise attack upon the other. 

Other arrangements for exchanging information might be developed 
to assure against potentially dangerous misunderstandings about 
events in outer space. 

These different kinds of measures to increase the information 
available to each side could, where appropriate, be complemented 
by controls over armaments which would also be designed to reduce 
the danger of miscalculation and surprise attack. 

The second danger—that of the promiscuous spread of production of 
nuclear weapons—is one that we, our major allies and the Soviet 
Union should all view with real concern. 

To guard against this danger, the testing of nuclear weapons and 
eventually the production of fissionable material for weapons purposes 
must be prohibited under effective inspection. 

We are trying to take a first step to this end in the Geneva test- 
suspension negotiations. 

We proposed, and have as our objective, a suspension of all nuclear 
tests under effective international controls. At present, however, 
there is no agreed”technical basis for the establishment of effective 
controls over nuclear tests in the smaller yield ranges. Accordingly 
the President suggested on February 11 that we agree on a prohibition 
of those kinds of nuclear tests which could be controlled within the 
limits of present scientific knowledge and under the limited inspection 
procedures that the Soviets seemed prepared to accept. 

The U.S.S.R. has now submitted a counterproposal for a compre- 
hensive suspension which may reflect a changing view of the inspection 
procedures that are acceptable to the Soviet Government. We will 
give this proposal very careful consideration. 

An inspected suspension of nuclear tests would be a useful step 
toward the goal of halting the proliferation of national nuclear weapons 
stockpiles. To fulfill this goal, our eventual objective would remain 
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the cessation of all production of fissionable material for nuclear 
weapons. 

These modern measures to meet the major dangers of a continuing 
arms race, and thus to maintain a stable military environment, are 
very different from the efforts that were made to eliminate certain 
weapons and dismantle national military establishments in the years 
between the two World Wars. Arms control problems in the nuclear 
era are as different from the problems of a quarter century ago as those 
problems differed from the efforts made to ease the rigors of war in the 
Middle Ages. 

We cannot progress toward disarmament, against the present 
background of a wide spectrum of complex weapons, merely by re- 
peating or endorsing hollow slogans oak as “ban the bomb,” “give 
up foreign bases,”’ or “cut armed forces by one-third.” One measure 
of the Soviets’ seriousness in the forthcoming negotiations will be their 
recognition of this fact. 

In the absence of arms control, the bomb, the bases, the forces— 
all respond to an urgent need for deterring aggression. The purpose 
of initial arms control measures should be to permit this need to be 
met in a way which will reduce—rather than increase—the existing 
risk of war. 

As we thus move toward a more stable military environment, 
progreesiva, gradual, and balanced reductions in national military 
orces can and should be accomplished. Manpower ceilings should 
be placed on national forces and designated quantities of conventional 
armaments transferred to international custody. 


VI. GENERAL DISARMAMENT 


These measures to create a stable military environment would 

be the first stage in our approach to disarmament. 
paar would enhance our national security and reduce the danger 
of war. 

They would also leave our essential national freedom of action 
and our relative national capabilities unimpaired. Since large na- 
tional forces would thus still be under arms, national force—not 
international law—would still be the ultimate resort. 

To assure a world of peaceful change, we should pagers a second 
stage of general disarmament. Out objective in this second stage 
should be twofold: 

First, to create certain universally accepted rules of law which, 
if followed, would prevent all nations from attacking other nations. 
Such rules of law should be backed by a world court and by effective 
means of enforcement—that is, by international armed force. 

Second, to reduce national armed forces, under safeguarded and 
verified arrangements, to the point where no single nation or group 
of nations oa effectively oppose this enforcement of international 
law by international machinery. 

Unless both these objectives are kept firmly in view, an agreement 
for general disarmament might lead to a world of anarchy. In the 
absence of effective international peace-keeping machinery, nations 
might violate the disarmament agreement with impunity and thus 
seek to gain a decisive headstart in building up their armaments. 
Moreover, since each state would be allowed to retain internal securit 
forces, populous states would retain quite substantial forces whi 
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they might—in the absence of such peace-keeping machinery—use 
effectively against their smaller neighbors. 

To guard against these dangers, we should, as general disarmament 
is approached, work toward effective international arrangements 
which will maintain peace and security and promote justice according 
to law. We are ready now to take part in appropriate studies to this 
end. A useful framework and a considerable body of experience 
already exists in the United Nations. 

These studies could focus on two types of basic and needed change: 

First, the strengthening and development of international instru- 
ments to prevent national aggression in a world that has been dis- 
armed, except for internal security forces. 

Second, the strengthening nat development of international ma- 
chinery to insure just and peaceful settlement of disputed issues in a 
disarmed world. 

Progress along both these basic lines will be needed if the goal of 
general disarmament is to be fulfilled. 

We need not—and should not—wait, however, to make a start in 
taking more limited measures that would have independent value in 
promoting the growth of institutions for keeping the peace and that 
would facilitate progress toward disarmament. I have in mind such 
actions as enhancing the usefulness of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Law Commission and supporting Secretary-General Hammar- 
skjold’s efforts to develop standby arrangements for a United Nations 
Force and other forms of United Nations presence in places where 
there is danger of a resort to force. We plan to consult in the United 
Nations on a series of such specific measures, 


VII. CONCLUSION 


These, then, are the broad lines of, the renewed effort which the 
U.S. Government is about to make to enhance U.S. national security 
through arms control and eventual general disarmament. The specific 
elements of that effort will, of course, have to be the product of the 
consultations now underway with our allies. 

If this initiative is to have any chance of success, it will need the 
understanding and support of the American people and Congress. 
We shall consult closely with the Congress and report fully to the 
American people at hacks stage. 

The success of this effort will depend,’in part, on what the Soviet 
Union conceives to be the alternative to safeguard arms agreements. 
If the Soviet leaders believe that the free world is likely to disarm 
unilateraliy, they will see little reason to enter into safeguarded agree- 
ments. Continued and effective prosecution of United States and 
other free-world military programs and of our mutual security pro- 
gram is thus essential if we are to have any prospect of progress in 
arms control. 

If the Soviet Union wishes to achieve such progress in an effort to 
find a better way than the spiraling arms race to try to maintain peace 
and security, it will find us responsive. 

The peril that confronts every man, woman, and child in the world 
today is too great to admit of anything but the most strenuous, de- 
voted, and persistent effort to this end. 


* * * * * * * 
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Tue Fantasy or DisaARMAMENT * 
(By Morton A. Kaplan) 


The problem of disarmament and arms control is one that captures 
the public imagination, especially in an age tortured by the specter 
of nuclear war. We must, of course, examine carefully the merits of 
every plan for disarmament or arms control. But it is urgent not 
to let the natural desire for peace lead the United States to steps that 
threaten our national security but do not diminish the danger of war. 

In the December issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, 
A. V. Topchiev, General Secretary of the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R., makes a stirring plea for disarmament. To the layman 
who assumes that the retinal paterson of Academician Topchiev are 
correct, the case for disarmament on Soviet terms may seem com- 
pelling. Yet, on closer examination, Topchiev’s assumptions fit in 
better with Soviet objectives than they do with either historical or 
technological evidence. 

For instance, Topchiev states: “The stockpiling of armaments, 
experience tells us, always leads to war.”’ This belief is widespread 
and, therefore, it would be a disservice in establishing communications 
with Soviet scientists to attack Topchiev’s good faith in making this 
assertion. Yet it is necessary to demonstrate its lack of validity. 

According to a study by Samuel P. Huntington of the Institute of 
War and Peace Studies at Columbia University, armament races 
rarely have led to war except in their very early or introductory stages. 
Those armament races that do not lead to war early tend to stabilize 
peacefully. The theoretical investigations of Lewis F. Richardson 
indicate that whether armament races produce war or peace depends 
upon a number of highly technical factors. Indeed, those of us who 
can remember back to the 1930’s know that it was a failure of Britain 
and France to enter into an armament race with Nazi Germany that 
contributed to World War II. 

Recent investigations by T. C. Schelling of the Rand Corporation 
have demonstrated that increasing the number of nuclear weapons 
sites may have an important role in stabilizing international politics 
and reducing the danger of war. For instance, assume that the Soviet 
Union could use each of its nuclear installations to knock out an 
American nuclear base with .5 probability. Assume, further, that 
the Soviet Union would not be willing to attack the United States 
unless it could reduce the American installations to less than 250, 
because any larger number of American bases could do more retalia- 
tory damage to the Soviet Union than it would be willing to accept. 
Then if the United States had 500 nuclear installations, the Soviet 
Union could afford a surprise attack with 500 nuclear bases of its 
own. If, however, the United States had 1,000 nuclear installations, 
the Soviet Union would need 2,000 before it would be willing to launch 
a surprise attack. And if the United States had 2,000 nuclear instal- 
ations, the Soviet Union would need 6,000. 

Thus the larger the number of nuclear installations, under the 
stated assumptions, the less dangerous any given change in the rela- 
tive balance of military capabilities might be. In other words, if the 
United States has 500 installations, a Soviet increase from 400 to 500 


4 From the New Leader, Mar. 2, 1959: pp. 6-8. Reproduced by permission of the New Leader. 
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installations might be so frightening that the United States might 
have a rational incentive for preventive war. If, however, the United 
States had 2,000 installations, a Soviet increase from 1,500 to 3,000 
installations might not be very dangerous. (The numbers are de- 
signed only to ‘Tuatrate the nature of the problem, not to indicate the 
actual figures which provide safety.) The larger the number of 
nuclear installations, the greater and the more costly the preparations 
for surprise attack would become. It would be almost impossible to 
maintain secrecy, and the effort to build a striking force large enough 
to risk a surprise attack might seriously strain a nation’s economy. 
This holds both for the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

The disadvantages of calling off the arms race at this time do not 
flow only from the number of bases needed for stabilizing peace. The 
nature of the weapons employed in the security networks of the United 
States and the Soviet Union also plays an important role in deter- 
mining the stability or precariousness of the peace. Calling off the 
arms race now would stifle the technolagicias development of new 
weapons. Yet new weapons developments appear most promising 
—_ the standpoint of keeping the peace or of minimizing the costs 
of war. 

Present nuclear installations, except for manned aircraft, depend 
upon fixed bases and liquid fuels. Their positions are known to 
potential attackers and they cannot be placed in a state of readiness 
for up to 8 hours. Only a small percentage of our manned aircraft 
ean be kept in the air constantly or at a ready alert. These forces 
are therefore highly vulnerable. Even apart from agressive motiva- 
tions, the vulnerability of present nuclear systems may create a 
temptation to strike first rather than to give a potential enemy an 
opportunity to strike first with relative impunity. A world with 
vulnerable nuclear installations is a hazardous and unpleasant place 
to live in. 

If, however, nuclear installations were not very vulnerable, either 
because they were hard based or because they were mobile or perhaps 
based on submarines, it would be dangerous to attack a nation pos- 
sessing them. It would not be possible to knock out the retaliatory 
forces of the attacked nation, and therefore a large-scale surprise 
attack is not likely to occur under these circumstances. 

The advantages of highly invulnerable nuclear bases are even 
greater. Topchiev refers to the danger of an accident or of a mad 
pilot’s dropping a nuclear bomb. If nuclear systems were highly 
vulnerable, it might not prove feasible to wait for evidence concerning 
the seope of the attack in such a case. It might be desirable to strike 
back in full force, because of the need to use existing nuclear installa- 
tions against the enemy’s military bases and civilian centers before 
one’s own striking forces could be knocked out. 

If, however, the installations that house the striking forces of both 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States were highly invulnerable, each 
nation’s nuclear striking forces would be most useful against popula- 
tions and resources and not against nuclear bases. In this case, there 
would be no reason to engage in instant massive retaliation, because 
such retaliation would diminish significantly the ability of the enemy 
to retaliate massively. In turn, even if one waited, these bases would 
still be available to hit the enemy’s population and resources if this 
attack were massive. Therefore it would be desirable to wait so as to 
58384—60-—5 
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see whether a genuine massive attack were in progress before deciding 
how to respond. 

If technological weapons developments are permitted, rather than 
foreclosed, the power of accidents or mad pilots to start major thermo- 
nuclear wars would be greatly diminished. In addition, the present 
dangerous fail-safe procedures over the Arctic regions would no longer 
be necessary. 

These considerations bring into question Topchiev’s comment that 
“priority should be given to disarmament and not to control.’ Dis- 
armament is not necessarily desirable; but disarmament without con- 
trol would only permit the Soviet Union to evade its obligations as it 
has, for instance, in the case of the Korean armistice, which was evaded 
massively the day after the arms agreements were signed. Even 
though agreements are violated, democracies find it difficult to re- 
nounce them, and serious changes in the balance of military force 
might occur before counter measures were taken. 

Yet, if a genuinely effective control and warning system were pos- 
sible, this might prove very valuable. This would be especially true 
for the next few years, during which nuclear bases will remain highly 
vulnerable to surprise attack. For even in the present period, if an 
attacker cannot catch his opponent by surprise, the costs of nuclear 
war probably would be too high. Peace can be maintained best, 
therefore, by inspection rather than by disarmament or by the removal 
of American bases from Europe. 

By concentrating its efforts on the reduction of American bases 
abroad, the Soviet Union indicated, at the Geneva disarmament con- 
ference, that it is interested primarily in political advantages rather 
than in reducing the mutual danger of surprise attack. The American 
deterrent system, in the absence of operational ICBM’s, will require 
European air and missile bases for its effectiveness during the next 
few years. The Soviet proposals undoubtedly would reduce the 
possibility of surprise attack against the Soviet Union, but they would 
also minimize the possibility of an effective military defense of Western 
Europe. Moreover, an American military withdrawal might have 
tragic psychological consequences for the solidarity of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization nations. 

It is not likely, therefore, that the Soviet Union expects its proposals 
to be accepted. On the other hand, it is unlikely that the Soviet 
Union genuinely fears a surprise attack by the United States. If 
America did not carry out such an attack when the Soviet Union 
was unable to strike back at the United States, it is hardly likely to 
do so when the Soviet Union does have that capability. Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev is an intelligent man and he knows this. 
But his proposals make good propaganda—even more so in Asia and 
Africa tea in Europe. They are simple and easy to understand. 
“Do away with military bases and do away with war.”’ 

But do the Soviets really desire the kind of control measures that 
would reduce the danger of surprise attack? That they do is doubtful; 
for it is advantageous to them to hold the threat of surprise attack 
over the West. The possibility is so frightening that it is politically 
useful to them. 

The debate over disarmament obscures the vital fact that the chief 
danger of surprise attack stems from the nature of the Soviet political 
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system. If there were an opposition party in the Soviet Union, if 
foreigners could travel freely, if there were a free press and legislative 
investigations of military policy, the Soviet Union could permit. the 
kind of inspection that would minimize the possibility of surprise 
attack. If, in addition, informants were rewarded and given asylum 
by an international arms-control agency, real, perhaps total, dis- 
armament would become a possibility. Although atomic weapons 
can, theoretically, be hidden from inspection, the information would 
almost surely be leaked if there were no fear of political reprisal. One 
could then afford to disarm, for the public measures necessary for any 
nation to rearm sufficiently to launch a major war would be impossible 
to hide. Therefore there would always be sufficient warning to react 
in time. 

Besides the technical minimization of the dangers of surprise, which 
the Soviet delegates at Geneva refused to consider, there is one im- 
portant area where the United States and the Soviet Union might be 
able to agree. It would be dangerous if nuclear weapons become 
widespread, for they are potentially cheap. In the hands of some 
future Nasser all sorts of trouble might result, particularly if it proves 
difficult to determine who launched the attack. It is important to 
reach an agreement forbidding the spread of nuclear installations 
except under international control. Nuclear weapons are least 
dangerous when they are monopolized. The world earnot be changed 
radically enough to eliminate such weapons. The knowledge neces- 
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- sary to produce them is our inescapable heritage unless we kill all 
. physical scientists. But we can still control the distribution of nuclear 
r weapons. 

i If the Soviet Union is serious about reducing the dangers of the 
p nuclear age, it should begin to make serious proposals. This is not 
t to assert that the American position has always been correct and the 
Q Soviet always wrong. Khrushchev’s proposals for ground point 
1 controls should have been explored more thoroughly. But if the 
a Soviet Union is serious, then it must not make, almost exclusively, 
e proposals which reduce the security of the United States and decrease 
h the stability of the existing nuclear balance. 

s Worutp Peace Turover Law ® 

t (By Charles S. Rhyne) 

: I now speak of the No. 1 problem of mankind in the world today: 
t how to achieve and maintain world peace. ; 

; As a foundation for my thesis that peace between nations may be 
d achieved and maintained through use of the rule of law in a new 
/ worldwide system of courts, it is helpful to recall the rapid forward 
: rush of events in our era of unprecedented change. History teaches 
it that these dramatic new advances are mere promises and preludes to 
\: even greater achievements in the future. One who would postulate 
k any plan to solve any problem of our day must therefore also look 
Ny beyond the present to the new horizons and the new frontiers en- 
: visioned by the world in which we now live. 

ef ’ Excerpts from American Bar Association Journal, 1958, vol. 44, pp. 937-940, 997-1001. Reproduced by 


permission of American Bar Association Journal. 


STRENGTHENING FREE WORLD SECURITY 


1. THE WORLD TODAY 
* * *~ * * * * 


Today, when man has learned how to destroy the world, his greatest 
need is for instrumentalities and institutions which can save mankind 
from the mass extermination of nuclear war. The sands of time have 
about run out in the hourglass of our civilization. Few will dispute 
that the No. 1 problem of our day is how to achieve and maintain 
true peace. This situation presents a unique and unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to lawyers, for it is the rule of law which contains the key to a 
peaceful world. 


* * * * * * * 


8. THE MACHINERY NOW USED HAS NOT CREATED PEACE 


A look at the policy of the United States today reveals that our 
Government is maintaining the current truce through (1) military 
force, (2) diplomatic negotiations, agreements, and treaties, (3) trade 
and aid, (4) the United Nations and alliances with friendly nations, 
and (5) measures designed to offset Communist propaganda. But 
all of this together has not achieved true peace. * * * 


4, A UNIVERSALLY COMPREHENSIBLE NEW PLAN: THE RULE OF LAW 


To pull the world out of its present drift toward destruction, and 
to set it on the path of progress toward peace, a dramatic new ap- 
proach is essential. * * * Settlement of international disputes 
through law in the courts is such a plan. 


“Law” and “courts” are universal terms all men comprehend. 
All peoples know the law and courts have proved their worth as a 
keeper of the peace within nations. They will readily grasp the con- 
cept, content and the value of this plan of going to court instead of to 
war. They know what law and the courts have done nationally, and 
if proper leadership is given they can be brought to see what law can 
do internationally. 


5. LAW IS CIVILIZATION’S BEST CONCEPT TO CREATE PEACE 


An evaluation of the ideas, ideals, and concepts which mankind 
has developed since the dawn of history leads to the inescapable con- 
clusion that the rule of law offers the best attainable rule to 
peace. * * * Men know that peace reigns where law prevails. 
People everywhere experience law’s use almost daily in courts in their 
local communities. Out on the vast new frontier of the international 
community, disputes previously settled by the bloodbath of war 
must come to be settled by similar tribunals of justice. 

Man has not realized what law can do for him internationally, and 
that is the reason why law has not been used in this field as it can and 
must be. The basic ungrasped fact of our time is that the lack of 
the rule of law in the world community is today the greatest gap in 
the growing structure of civilization. A community, whether local, 
national, or international community, can become and remain peaceful 
only so long as it is subject to the rule of law. Down through the 
ages, people have lived in terror and fear wherever the rule of law has 
not prevailed within nations. * * * 
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6. THE RULE OF LAW DEFINED 














The rule of law is not a new concept. There is no mystery about 
its principles. Throughout the recorded history of mankind the rule 
of law has meant the application of reason and fairness. * * * 

There is no need to await the writing of an elaborate new code of 
international law before utilization of the rule of law in the settlement 
of disputes between nations. To wait until a written code is perfected 
and accepted could delay interminably the progress toward world 
peace through law. The fact is the utilization of the principles of the 
rule of law could begin today. * * * 


7. LAW PLUS A WORLD COURT SYSTEM 





History reveals that success in the use of the instrumentality of 
law has always required the institution of a court system. * * * 





8. EXISTING COURT INADEQUATE 






























We therefore have the instrumentality of the rule of law readily 
available; but the sine qua non of this plan for peace is a worldwide 
court system to make law accessible and usable. Within nations we 
have thousands of courts, local, state, regional and national. But for 
the entire world community we have only one court. It is the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. The Court has 15 judges. It has decided 
10 cases, in the 12 years of its existence. The major nations of the 
world seemingly ignore its availability and utility. 

Our own country—despite the American Bar Association’s express 
opposition to this policy—reserves to itself the right to decide whether 
complaints filed in the International Court of Justice are within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the United States. Such a stultifying provi- 
sion says to the world that we decline to trust the Court to rule cor- 
rectly on such an issue. This lack of respect by us, and by other 
nations with similar reservations, has largely destroyed the prestige 
and usefulness of the Court. The inaccessibility of the Court also 
contributes to the failure of nations to use it. It is the present prac- 
tice of the Court to hold all of its hearings at The Hague. 

The United States should assume leadership in creating respect 
and prestige for the Court by removing our reservation on jurisdiction. 
The Court can itself make its processes more useful and accessible by 
sitting constantly at the seat of the United Nations in New York. 
The Court should also announce its willingness to sit all over the 
world in chambers of three judges. Its charter now authorizes such 
action by the Court, but it has done nothing to make this provision 
meaningful. These are things which the United States can do, and 
which the Court can do, to move the Court forward toward its potential 
use as a mechanism for peace. But more is needed to make law and 
the courts serve as they can and must in this vital field. 

Applying. the lesson of history, we need to go beyond the present 
structure of the International Court of Justice and create an entirely 
new and additional worldwide system of courts to make law as an 
instrumentality for peace accessible to the people throughout the 
world. A system of circuit courts under the International Court of 
Justice is needed. Perhaps we should go beyond that and have one 
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judge sitting constantly in a branch of the world court system in each 
sovereign nation. There could be intermediate courts of appeals on 
a regional basis with a final appeal to the International Court of 
Justice. Such a world legal system would parallel in the international 
community the setup of the Federal court system in the United States. 

Without the institution of the courts the rule of law cannot be made 
effective internationally. An international judicial system would 
throw a blanket of law over the world. Any nation refusing to 


participate would be automatically branded as outlaw by world 
public opinion. * * * 


9. JURISDICTION OF NEW WORLD COURT SYSTEM 


The jurisdiction of the new world court system should include all 
disputes between nations whose resolution depends upon facts and 
the application of the principles of the rule of law. * * * 


10. ENFORCEMENT OF WORLD COURT JUDGMENTS 


Enforcement of world court decrees and judgments would depend 
in the first instance, as it does now within nations, upon voluntary 
compliance. * * * Full faith and credit could be granted also by 
national courts to the decrees and judgments of world courts, thus 
permitting enforcement to be sought im such national forums. If 
enforcement is refused, or prevented, diplomatic and economic sanc- 
tions could be imposed. Finally, some kind of world police force has 
been suggested for use in extreme cases under proper safeguard. The 
latter idea would certainly require extreme caution, care and insurance 
against misuse and abuse but experience with such a force already 
indicates it can be useful in proper situations. 

* * * * * * * 


12. OBJECTIONS TO WORLD PEACE THROUGH LAW 


World peace through law is not put forward as a Utopian scheme 
for a perfect world community, and the plan here espoused is limited 
to use of law in a world court system. But there are those who oppose 
even this modest beginning toward settlement of conflicts between 
nations in a civilized manner. The objections can be classified as 
follows: (1) This plan is an idealistic dream; (2) law has been around 
from time immemorial but has not stopped wars; (3) the international 
judiciary might make some wrong decisions; (4) the plan is just too 
difficult to create and get into operation; (5) such a plan would never 
work because Russia would not join in it; and (6) the world community 
needs more than just a judiciary. 

To say that peace through law in the courts is an idealistic dream 
which ehiepaton's cannot be realized is to deny the facts of history. 
America was built on idealism. * * * 

Certain it is that law has been around for many years, and granted, 
it has not stopped wars. The outlawing of war through the Kello - 
Briand Pact did not stop wars because that pact had no institution 
of a world court system to implement it. The mechanism of law plus 
the institution of the courts has never been tried in the way herein 
urged. In this respect, law is like religion. It has not failed; it has 
never really been tried. Within nations law plus the courts has cer- 
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tainly brought peace. On such a record of accomplishment it is rea- 
sonable to believe that such a mechanism can do the same if utilized 
in the world community. 

Certain it is also that the world court system would be manned by 
human beings and those human beings may sometimes decide contrary 
to our wishes and even make wrong decisions. Law plus the courts 
is not a cure-all. * * * But court decisions if contrary to fact and 
reason are always subject to change, while the millions of gravestones 
all over the world are mute testimony to the unchangeability of the 
results of war. A few wrong court decisions do not destroy the value 
of this plan, any more than a few wrong court decisions destroy the 
value of the use of law in the courts within nations. Few will deny 
that it is better to have a few wrong court decisions than millions of 
deaths in all-out nuclear war. 

As to the objection that an effective international judicial system 
will be too difficult to create and get into operation, 20th century man 
has not let difficulties prevent him from accomplishing other seemingly 
impossible goals. A short time ago the splitting of the atom was 
looked upon as an unrealizable dream but now it is a reality. A 
short time ago the satellite was a fantastic dream, but now it is a 
reality. ‘Twentieth century man has developed a technique for con- 
centration of the talents of many people on seemingly insoluble 
problems so as to achieve a breakthrough. * * * 

We must face the fact that despite the interest expressed by Russian 
lawyers on my recent visit with the American Bar Association delega- 
tion to the Soviet Union, Russia will probably not agree to use of the 
rule of law in a worldwide court system as a mechanism for settlement 
of international disputes, particularly those in which she is involved. 
But to let Russia exercise a veto preventing the creation of this world 
court system would give the Kremlin an unthinkable control over 
world progress toward peace. The world court system can operate 
without the Soviet Union. After this court system is established, 
and as it demonstrates its worth by use outside the Iron Curtain, it 
will have a tremendous attraction for the neutral and uncommitted 
nations. These nations want peace so that their social and economic 
development plans can go forward and will want to join in any system 
which fe world peace. Russia’s propaganda which is now directed 
so strongly to those nations would have no answer to the liberty, 
equality, and justice which the world court system offers as contrasted 
with slaughter on the battlefield. If Russia refuses to use this 
mechanism, and the free world does use it, Russia’s adherence to 
lawlessness would be crystal clear to the whole world. Here only 
actions would count. With the increasing education of the Russian 
people, and the strong desire for peace which persists in the hearts of 
men even behind the Iron Curtain, perhaps this plan might even 
reduce the depth of the Iron Curtain itself. Adherence to this plan 
by nations seeking freedom from the Russian colonial empire is 
certainly a very real possibility. The lawyers of Yugoslavia with 
whom our American bar delegation conferred in Belgrade recently 
indicated tremendous interest in this idea. 

I quickly concede that the world community has been reluctant 
to make much use of law in the past, and that it needs more than just 
a new world court system. All I contend for here is that use of law 
in the courts will aid in preventing wars so that the other needs of 
the world community can be met through other mechanisms. * * * 
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18. OTHER PLANS FOR PEACE 


Disarmament agreements have been given much prominence as a 
plan for peace. But since the failure of the London disarmament 
discussions last year that idea has lost much force. Disarmament 
conferences have been held down through the centuries, but no agree- 
ment resulting from such a conference has ever contained a successful 
formula to maintain peace. The best evidence of this is the fact that 
every disarmament agreement has been followed sooner or later by 
an arms race—then war. A study of these agreements reveals that 
the reason they have failed is an inherent inability to devise a method 
for so weighing armed might that all participants would always feel 
that they were treated equally. The rule of law avoids this inherent 
defect, as all nations a be on a basis of equality before the law. 

World government has not made progress because a world legis- 
lative assembly with weighted representation has not gained wide- 
spread acceptance. The idea of redoing the United Nations into an 
effective world government has now been put into a concrete proposed 
plan by Clark and Sohn. But a study of their plan reveals that there 
is too much to do, and too many stumbling blocks, to hope for rapid 
progress toward such a mechanism. Applying the judicial concept 
on a working basis seems to be a much more realistic approach to 
peace in the world of today. * * * 


14. HOW TO ACHIEVE PEACE THROUGH LAW AND THE COURTS 


We already have the principles of the rule of law and the aes 
of a world judiciary in the International Court of Justice. Our pro 


lem is how to put this mechanism to work to achieve and maintain 
peace. We should begin by putting the International Court of 
Justice to work now while awaiting the creation of the additional 
world system of courts which is essential to the achievement of world 
peace through law. 

We live in a world of ideas. Strength today resides in man’s mind. 
When people throughout the world understand what law and courts 
can do to prevent the unimaginable horrors of World War III, public 
opinion will crystallize behind the rule of law in such a powerful way 
as to insure its use. When the value of going to court instead of to 
war is fully understood, the people of the world will demand, and get, 
the worldwide judicial system that effective application of the rule 
requires. 

* * * * * * * 
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THE 





Unrrep Nations, THE Woritp Court AND THE CONNALLY 


AMENDMENT ® 


(By Frank Holman) 


* 





* 





* 


THE 





WORLD COURT 


The World Court is now composed of 15 members or judges, of which 
1 is a citizen of the United States, 1 of Great Britain, and 1 of Aus- 
tralia, and the others are citizens of the United Arab Republic, 
Nationalist China; Greece, Poland, France, Mexico, Panama, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Norway, Pakistan, and Soviet Russia. Only 
three judges are from common law countries, four are Latin Americans, 
two are from Moslem countries, two are Communist, one Chinese, and 
one each from Greece, France, and Norway. 

The World Court is in no way bound or guided by any definite 
rules or system of law such as the common law or the American system 
of constitutional law. It is entirely free to make up its own rules and 
render any judgment its members can agree on, as influenced by each 
judge’s own particular legal concepts, and one may add as influenced 
by his national pride or interest—and there is no appeal. 

It is said by those who favor the modification or withdrawal of the 
Connally reservation (report ABA section of International and Com- 
parative Law, August 1959, p. 51 et seq.) that the Court’s “compul- 
sory” jurisdic tion is, in any event, greatly limited (court statute 
art. 36(2)) by being confined to the following orbit: 

(1) The consideration of only legal disputes; 

(2) Interpretation of a treaty; 

(3) Any question of international law; 

(4) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation; 

(5) The nature or extent of reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation. 

By what system of law would the members of the World Court 
decide what is and what is not a legal dispute? There is presently 
no accepted definition or principle of international law which deter- 
mines that question. ‘Therefore, in making up his mind, each member 
of the Court would have to resort to his own particular system of law 
as to what is a “legal dispute.” * * * 

When it comes to the “interpretation of a treaty” it only becomes 
necessary to incorporate in treaty form any matter involving our 
domestic affairs for the World Court to obtain jurisdiction over such 
matter. As will appear later, the intesiationaliots have sought and 
still propose to ocak by various treaties, covenants, and pacts, to 
bring many of our domestic affairs into the orbit of international 
definition and determination. 

As to the World Court’s jurisdiction over ‘‘any question of inter- 
national law,”’ that too involves a wide field of speculation and defini- 
tion and, under our State Department’s official declaration of 1950 

* Excerpts from statement of Frank E. Holman, attorney at law, Seattle, Wash., in U.S. Senate Committee 


on Foreign Relations, ‘‘Compulsory Jurisdiction, International Court of Justice,’’ hearings, Washington, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1960, pp. 461-478. 
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that there is no longer ‘‘any real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs’ (State Department Publication 3972. Foreign Affairs 
Policy Series 26, released September 1950), the World Court could 
hold that many, if not all, of our domestic matters have become so 
much matters of international concern that they may be properl 
considered as being subject to international—that is, it could so hold, 
except for the protection of the Connally reservation. 

it should be kept in mind that international law or the law of nations 
is not enacted, but is made up of the general rules and principles of 
law customarily recognized by aiviient nations, supplemented, from 
time to time, by formal conventions, pacts, and treaties and by 
declarations and pronouncements of governments and the judicial 
decisions of the courts of civilized nations, and even by the pronounce- 
ments of so-called international jurists and text writers. In fact, 
article 38(1d) of the statute specifically provides that the World 
Court has a very wide (not limited) power of determining what is a 
question of international law, and its determinations may be based on 
the teachings of internationally biased publicists. 

As to the other categories of the jurisdiction of the World Court 
dealing with the “breach of an international obligation” and the 
“nature and extent of the reparation to be made for the breach of an 
international law,’’ there also arises the question, ‘‘What is an inter- 
national obligation?” If all the vague and general humanitarian 
promises aaa in the United Nations Charter, as for example to pro- 
mote full employment and social and economic progress for all peoples 
of the world, are such international obligations and a nation complains 
to the World Court that we have not lived up to the obligations by 
our failure to give adequate aid and assistance in reviving the econ- 
omy of that country and enabling it to achieve full employment and 
social and economic progress, the World Court could hold us liable 
for the breach of such an international ‘‘obligation” and award repara- 
tions therefor. The Connally reservation saves us from that predica- 
ment. 

Though some members of the World Court, in rare instances, might 
act capriciously or in a spirit of prejudice toward one of the litigants, 
for example the United States, we must confess that caprice and preju- 
dice could occur and has occurred, not only on the part of some judges 
of our own courts, but in the deliberations of any body of human 
beings sitting in judgment upon any matter. But no argument is 
intended here on that score. It is not suggested that any member of 
the World Court will act willfully in disregard of his solemn declara- 
tion (statute art. 20) ‘‘that he will exercise his powers impartially 
and conscientiously.”’ But he can and will necessarily act in the light 
of his personal views and experiences and, as previously pointed out, 
the majority of the members come from countries where there is no 
knowledge or appreciation of our form of Government or what matters 
Americans have traditionally believed were within their own domestic 
jurisdiction. 

What reason is there to suppose that a majority of the World 
Court will approach or view these matters any differently than the 
U.N. Commission on Human Rights? The members of that Com- 
mission have, for the most part, been able and distinguished citizens 
of the countries from which they were selected; quite a number were 

able lawyers in their own countries, as_for example,{Mr. Rene Cassin 
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of France, Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, and the Honorable Carlos 
Romulo of the Philippine Republic. But, in their deliberations as 
members of the Commission on Human Rights, they reflected their 
own views, based upon their own historical and legal backgrounds 
and, in spite of the prohibitions in the charter (like those in art. 2, 
subpar. 7) against the United Nations intervening “‘in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction’”’ of any member state, 
they formulated convention after convention containing proposals 
that affected or intervened in matters which Americans have always 
treated as ‘essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of the United 
States. The World Court, man for man and in the aggregate, repre- 
sents no greater ability or personal integrity than did the U.N 
Commission on Human Rights * * *. 

In connection with many other American concepts like freedom of 
speech and freedom of press, a majority of the members of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, mn formulating the provisions of the cov- 
enant and of the Convention on Freedom of Information and provi- 
sions of other conventions, so little understood our concepts that 
these precious American rights were changed (and to us distorted) 
and were rewritten in order to conform them to a kind of common 
denominator agreeable to the concepts in the systems of law of other 
countries. The deliberations of the U.N. Commission on Human 
Rights reveal the inherent difficulty and danger of according to any 
international commission or court the power to determine what 
ors oer are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the United 

tates. 

World peace would be purchased at a high price, so far as the 
United States is concerned, if it resulted in submitting the deter- 
mination of the nature and character of our American rights and 
liberties to a world tribunal. It would not be a livable peace for the 
American people. As a matter of fact, as will be shown later, the 
cause of world peace will not, in any sense, be advanced by with- 
drawing the Connally reservation, any more than it would be ad- 
vanced by Australia and several other countries giving up the par- 
ticular reservations made in their declarations in accepting the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the World Court. 

We seem always to have in this country a considerable number of 
ordinarily patriotic citizens who, under the influence of some noble 
catch phrase or slogan, join with others who believe that patriotism 
is an old-fashioned and narrow-minded concept and who have con- 
vinced themselves that the only way to attain world peace is to give 
America away—to give America away, not only in the form of money 
and material resources, but also in the form of giving up and surrender- 
ing our sovereignty and our previous American rights and liberties, 
as fixed and guaranteed by our Constitution and our Bill of Rights, 
and heretofore regarded as inalienable. 

A considerable legal argument can be made that the Senate has no 
power under the Constitution to relinquish the Connally reservation, 
and that it never did have the power to submit to the jurisdiction of 
an international court matters which, under our Constitution and 
laws, are essentially within the jurisdiction of the United States or of 
the several sovereign States thereof. It makes no sense to say that 
we do not do this by merely permitting an international court to 
decide what are and what are not domestic matters instead of deciding 
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this question for ourselves as the Connally. reservation . provides. 
Because in giving the Court jurisdiction to decide the question, we do 
permit the sovereignty of the United States over its own affairs to. be 
substantially impaired by submitting such matters to an international 
court. To reason otherwise is to indulge in naive cireumlocution, 

It is not denied that, under the Constitution, the Federal Govern- 
ment may voluntarily submit truly international questions to an inter- 
national tribunal, on a case-by-case basis. It has been done this way 
over and over again. But the Constitution does not anywhere con- 
template an unqualified blanket advance relinquishment of sover- 
eignty to an international tribunal to determine what, from our point 
of view and under our Constitution and laws, may be domestic 
questions. It is doubtful whether such an absolute blanket sub- 
mission to compulsory jurisdiction of the World Court can be author- 
ized other than by constitutional amendment approved by three- 
fourths of the States, as provided in article V, rather than by Senate 
action alone. Let anyone point to any indication that the Founding 
Fathers contemplated an unqualified blanket release of power of the 
kind that would oecur with the withdrawal of the Connally reserva- 
won:,7,:* °%. 

THE CONNALLY RESERVATION 


Some will say that the withdrawal of the Connally reservation, to 
wit, the mere elimination of the language, “as determined by the 
United States,’’ will still leave the American declaration of accept- 
ance with a limitation as to “disputes with regard to matters which 
are essentially within the jurisdiction of the United States” and that, 
therefore, our acceptance of jurisdiction will still exempt our domestic 
affairs and be a conditional, rather than an unconditional, acceptance. 
However, this offers no assurance of protection to the United States, 
as to interference in its domestic affairs, because the determination 
of what matters are domestic and what international would then be 
subject to the sole jurisdiction of the World Court, the majority of 
the members of which, by reason of their legal and historical back- 
grounds, cannot be expected to take any different view of this issue 
than did the United Nations Commission on Human Rights * * * 

For a period following the adoption of the reservation (Aug. 3, 1946) 
and until the latter part of 1948, a number of disappointed inter- 
nationalists and several or. anizations, including notably the American 
Bar Association, citicined and continued to criticize the actions of 
the Senate and to call for the withdrawal of the reservation, How- 
ever, further attempts, in and out of the United Nations, in the latter 
part ‘of 1948 and in subsequent years, to extend its power to include 
the right to interfere in our domestic affairs, Fesaiah and supposedly 
ended the criticisms of the Connally reservation so far as the American 
Bar Association was concerned. As a matter of fact, the resolution 
of the house of delegates of 1947 recommending its withdrawal was 
never Officially communicated to the Senate or any of its committees 
by the association or by any committee thereof. (See Peace and Law 
Committee report, September 1947, p. 22; and report of February 
1948, p. 21.) 

It became definitely evident, at its meeting in Paris in the fall and 
winter of 1948, that the General Assembly of the United Nations was 
formulating a so-called Declaration of Human Rights (to be followed 
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by a covenant) and a Genocide Convention and other conventions 
through which instrumentalities, when ratified as treaties, the United 
Nations intended to interfere in our domestic affairs to the extent of 
defining, determining, and changing the rights of American citizens 
as guaranteed by our own Constitution and Bill of Rights. There- 
after, nothing further was heard, even in American bar circles, about 
pressing for the withdrawal of the Connally reservation. For 10 years 
the matter remained dormant and largely forgotten, until resurrected 
by some of the internationally minded members of the association at 
its meeting in Los Angeles in 1958, and more recently resurrected by 
Senator Humphrey (S. Res. 94, Congressional Record, pp. 4510-4513). 


EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE UNITED NATIONS JUSTIFYING THE 
CONNALLY RESERVATION 


These events should be set forth in two categories: Those that 
occurred prior to the adoption of the Connally reservation (Aug. 3, 
1946) and those that have occurred since. 

The first move to circumvent the protective provisions of the charter 
and the assurances given by the State Department with respect to our 
domestic affairs at the time of the charter’s adoption began to develop 
in February 1946. This move involved an attempt on the part of the 
General Assembly, by and through advisory opinions, to give the 
World Court jurisdiction over matters within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States. On February 13, 1946, the General Assembly 
approved a Convention on Privileges and Immunities of the United 
Nations, to be followed by another entitled “the Convention of 
Privileges and Immunities of Specialized Agencies,” providing that 
in case of a difference between the United Nations or one of its 
specialized agencies on one hand and a member state on the other, 
a request might be made by the U.N. or one of its specialized agencies 
for an advisory opinion of the International Court of Justice. In 
these conventions was included a revolutionary provision that “the 
opinion (advisory opinion) given by the Court shall be accepted as 
decisive by the parties.” This provision would have given the 
advisory opinions the same binding character as that possessed by the 
‘Sudgments” of the World Court in cases properly and formally sub- 
mitted to it within its regular jurisdiction * * *. 

The second event or move in 1946 (prior to the passage of the 
Connally reservation) to deal with matters essentially within the juris- 
diction of the United States was the appointment of a Human Rights 
Commission as a subagency of the ounoriie and Social Council. 
This Commission was authorized to propose declarations, covenants, 
and pacts, covering every facet of our domestic affairs. * * * 

It should be kept in mind that the World Court is specifically 
given jurisdiction over all disputes concerning the interpretation of 
treaties. These conventions and pacts formulated by the Human 
Rights Commission and later by other agencies of the United Nations, 
to be ratified as treaties, contained provisions inconsistent with 
many of our fundamental rights as guaranteed by our Constitution 
and laws Thus, a way was being devised whereby all out domestic 
affairs might eventually come under the jurisdiction of the World 
Court. The World Court would have been left with no alternative 
but to so decide and, without the Connally reservation, there would 
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be no way to prevent it, except by the adoption of an appropriate 
amendment to our Constitution, in the nature of the Bricker 
amendment. * * * 

Now, what are some of the other events since August 3, 1946, the 
date of the passage of the Connally reservation, which justify the 
retention of that reservation? We have mentioned the Genocide 
Convention adopted by the General Assembly in December 1948; 
also, at that time the proposed covenant on Human Rights. Both 
of these were defeated largely by the efforts of the American Bar 
Association. * * * 

Of the significant events connected with the United Nations, which 
occurred during and subsequent to 1948, justifying the protection of the 
Connally reservation as against internationalist thinking and pro- 
grams, tending more and more to give the United Nations and its 
various agencies control and supervision over our domestic affairs, the 
following may be mentioned: 

(1) Mr. John P. Humphrey, the first Director of the Commission on 
Human Rights, in an article in the January 1948 issue of ‘“The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science,” publicly 
disclosed that what the Commission on Human Rights was proposing 
in its various so-called bills of rights programs constituted intervention 
in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of the member States. 
He exposed the whole revolutionary nature of these programs by 
boldly stating: 


What the United Nations is trying to do is revolutionary in character. Human 
rights are largely a matter of relationships between the state and individuals, and 
therefore a matter which has been traditionally regarded as being within the 
domestic jurisdiction of states. What is now being proposed is, in effect, the 
creation of some kind of supernational supervision of this relationship between 
the state and its citizens. * * * 

(2) In April 1949, Mr. Moses Moskowitz of the United Nations 
staff, publicly stated (35 ABAJ 285) that under the official view of 
the United Nations, any matter once becoming the subject of a U.N. 
convention or even of a resolution of one of its agencies, ceased to be 
“‘a matter essentially within the pinaeeeton of a member state.” In 
other words, the U.N. (or any of its agencies), by its own ipse dixit, 


so to speak, may internationalize a purely domestic matter so that 
it loses its character as a domestic matter and loses the benefit of the 
protection and immunities set up in the charter with respect to such 
matters. Upon this theory, the U.N., by its own bootstraps, could 
lift itself into a world government. * * * 

(3) In September 1950, the internationalists in the U.N. succeeded 
7 getting e famous (or infamous) official pronouncement from the 

c ta 


eson State Department (State Department Publication 3972) that 
“there is now no longer any real difference between domestic and 
foreign affairs.” On the basis of such a pronouncement by our own 
State Department, with nothing in the nature of the Connally reserva- 
tion to negative it, the World Court would have little hesitation in 
holding that the United States no longer considers itself as having 
any domestic affairs over which to preserve its own jurisdiction. * * * 

any other instances could be cited where the internationalists, 
in and out of the United Nations, have attempted to establish a super- 
national supervision over matters “essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction” of the United States. The Commission on Human 
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Rights is not the only U.N. agency that, in the years following 1948, 
was engaged in spawning treaties designed to control and supervise 
many of our essentially domestic concerns. Among these agencies 
are the ILO, UNESCO, GATT, ITU, FAO and many others. * * * 

Without the Connally reservation, the World Court would have the 
exclusive power to determine which of the foregoing matters, or what 
part of them, are subject to the compulsory jurisdiction of that Court. 
It will not do to say that this vast program of ‘‘treaty law’’ has some- 
what bogged down and that few of these treaties have proceeded to the 

oint of ratification by the U.S. Senate. This is true for the time 
eing. *'* * 

The great oversight on the part of all those who now advocate with- 
drawing the Connally reservation is that they fail to consider the 
various programs already advanced by the United Nations and its 
agencies and the innumerable ones that may probably be advanced in 
the future. Through the stratagem of treaty law and through other 
ingenious devices and pronouncements and declarations by govern- 
ment, a large part of our domestic affairs can be characterized as inter- 
national. When so characterized, they may easily be treated by the 
World Court as a part of international law and subject to its compul- 
sory jurisdiction. Under a general and unlimited declaration by the 
United States accepting the jurisdiction of that Court, we would not 
be in any posture to prevent it. * * * 


SUMMARY OF THE REASONS FOR NOT WITHDRAWING THE CONNALLY 
RESERVATION 


In any consideration of the matter, the historical background of 
events connected with the activities of the United Nations for the 
period 1946-56, which, as heretofore outlined, endanger and continue 
to endanger the sovereignty and independence of the United States 
and its jurisdiction over its domestic affairs must never be forgotten 
or overlooked. It will not do to say that these events are just past 
history and that we must now approach the issue of the Connally 
reservation with open minds and open hearts and, in the cause of 
world peace and world law, have implicit faith that the decisions of 
the World Court will conform to our American view as to what matters 
are domestic in character and what international. Those who forget 
or ignore the lessons of history or the sobering experiences of the past, 
not only foolishly invite the same dangers again, but often perish, 
whether they be individuals or nations. 

The internationalists still expect to try, by and through the United 
Nations and its agencies, and by and through the device of treaty 
law to edge the United States into a world government. * * * 

Whatever the reasons of the Senate at the time of the passage of 
the Connally reservation, the reasons now for its retention are clear 
and manifold. It is the only real safeguard we have had during the 
years 1946-56 and that we still have against that school of inter- 
nationalists who believe it honest and necessary for world peace to 
circumvent and distort the language and intendments of the charter 
with respect to the sovereignty and independence and the domestic 
affairs of the United States. 

When the members of the ABA Peace and Law Committee urged 
the house of delegates to pass the resolution, in 1947, recommending 
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to the Senate that it reconsider the matter of the form of the U.S. 
declaration under article 36(5) of the statute of the World Court 
and authorize the filing of a modified declaration eliminating our 
right to determine when a matter is domestic instead of international, 
the members of that committee (including the writer) believed that 
the United Nations and its agencies would, in good faith, observe 
and comply with the language and intendments of the charter and 
the pledges and assurances of the Secretary of State, Mr. Stettinius, 
in connection therewith, with respect to matters affecting the sover- 
eignty and independence of the United States and involving its 
domestic affairs. After definite evidence came to the attention of 
the members of the peace and law committee of the disregard of the 
language and intendments of the charter and of the disregard for the 
a pledges and assurances, and the members of the peace and law 
committee, the latter part of 1948, became disillusioned, that com- 
mittee abandoned any further efforts to seek a change in the Connally 
reservation, and turned to the task of formulating and attempting 
to pass a constitutional amendment to protect the United States and 
its citizens against the dangers of “treaty law’’—a United Nations 
device for circumventing article 2(7) of the charter. To have con- 
tinued to urge a change in the Connally reservation would have 
been inconsistent and at war with the basic purposes of the Bricker 
amendment. So far as the ABA is valid the Connally reserva- 
tion then became a dead issue until resurrected at the ABA meeting 
in Los Angeles in 1958. * * * 

The renewed activity since 1958 with respect to the Connally 
reservation and the movement to secure action on the part of the 
Government and the Senate of the United States, by way of with- 
drawing it, has been largely stimulated by the activities of a group in 
the American Bar Association, most of whom fought the idea of a 
constitutional amendment to protect American rights against the 
dangers of “‘treaty law’; but devoted their efforts in the American 
Bar Association House of Delegates over the several years beginning 
the latter part of 1948 to defeat the proposal for such an amendment 
and to have the House approve United Nations conventions, like the 
Genocide Convention, interfering with our domestic affairs. 

Nevertheless, they have always been outvoted on every aspect of 
this debate, whether concerning the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment or specific debates with respect to covenants and pro- 
posals designed to interfere in the domestic affairs of the American 
people. It is appropriate to remind the internationalists that the 
house of delegates is also on record with respect to these matters. 
It is, therefore, no more a non sequitur to say that because, since the 
latter part of 1948, the house of delegates is on record in a variety of 
instances as favoring the protection of American domestic jurisdiction 
as against any extension by the United Nations of its jurisdiction over 
these matters, this means that the vote of the house with respect to 
the Connally reservation in February 1947 has been officially nullified, 
than it is a non sequitur for the committee and the section to say that, 
because of the vote of the house in February 1947, with respect to the 
withdrawal of the Connally reservation, the attitude of the house and 
the American Bar Association remains today the same as in 1947—in 
spite of successions of acts and votes by the house disclosing, since 
the latter part of 1948, that it has opposed every and ‘all attempts by 
the U.N. to extend its jurisdiction over our domestic affairs * * *. 
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Tre Case ror Woritp GovERNMENT ” 
(By Parliamentary Group for World Government) 


In a world which contains atom and hydrogen bombs war must be 
abolished or civilization will perish. The supreme question in every 
mind is this: How can it be? The world awaits the answer. 

Our problem, fortunately, is not intractable. We know in principle 
how war is abolished. It is abolished by merging several states into 
one. The Scots and English, for instance, used to fight bitterly 
against one another. Then, in 1707, came the Act of Union. Since 
that date the two nations, which had previously appeared irreconcil- 
able, have lived at peace. 

The U.S.A. is another example of the Union of independent, and at 
one time hostile, states. Switzerland, Australia, and Canada are all 
successful federations. Many other such cases where political union 
has eliminated interstate conflicts can be traced in history. On the 
other hand, not one major alliance of sovereign nations has ever sur- 
vived more than a decade or two before it has collapsed in armed 
strife. 

THE NATURE OF PEACE 


Evidently something fundamental, important, and formidable is 
being constantly evaded in current discussions about peace. It is the 
sovereign independence of states. That is the root of the problem, 
and until we tackle it we can never hope to make any real progress 
toward world peace. We shall go on endlessly negotiating pacts and 
treaties, while all the time the unresolved problem inexorably compels 
us to spend our substance in preparations for war. This is what has 
been happening throughout the whole of this century. It is happening 
now. The truth is that peace and national sovereignty are incom- 
patible. 

BASIS OF WAR 


It is true that peace inside a state can be disturbed. There may be 
civil war. It is also true that between sovereign states there occur 
periods of agreement and comparative tranquility. But this does not 
affeet the argument. Civil war is not inherent in the state; but war 
is inherent in interstate relations if those relations are based on 
national sovereignty. 

This is because a sovereign state, by its very nature, has to be 
constantly prepared for war and its intentions are inevitably suspect. 
Its neighbors in turn build up their armaments. In the end one of the 
nations gets too strong, or another grows too fearful; the inevitable 
accident happens, and the shooting starts. 


MAINTAINING LAW AND ORDER 


The argument for merging separate states into one federation in 
order to create the conditions of peace can also be stated in another 
way. Within any community peace—and security for its citizens—is 
obtained by the maintenance of law and order by government. ‘This 
requires the creation of three interdependent institutions. 


1 Excerpts from “Parliamentary Group for World Government.” Parliamentary Path to Peace, London 
January 1958: 5-9. 
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First, the legislature, which, being elected by or responsible to the 
peoples, makes their laws. Secondly, the judiciary, the independent 
and impartial instrument for interpreting the law and applying its 
sanctions. Thirdly, the police, who enforce the laws of the legislature 
in the light of the decisions of the judiciary. 


PEACE—BYPRODUCT OF GOVERNMENT 


Now, wherever these three institutions operate effectively, within 
that area and among and between the members of that community 
peace obtains. But when law, order and government are absent or 
break down, anarchy automatically occurs, and disorder and strife 
ensue. This pattern is invariable in human societies. Peace, in 
other words, is not a static concept which sovereign nations can secure 
by signing pacts or drafting treaties. On the contrary, it is the by- 
product of effective and stable government. 


WORLD NEED FOR GOVERNMENT 


Within each of the four score and more sovereign nation states into 
which the human family is now divided, the principle by which the 
maintainance of the peace is obtained through the exercise of law and 
its appropriate institutions is widely recognized and understood. But 
for the world as a whole there are currently no such institutions. 
Nor is war, which is the inevitable result, seen to be the consequence 
of this fact. 

There is no world peace today precisely because there is no world 
legislature to make the laws, no world judiciary to interpret them, and 
no world police to enforce the laws upon the individual lawbreaker. 
These essential institutions of global peace are urgently required. 


ECONOMIC REPERCUSSIONS 


The claim of each sovereign nation to be judge in its own disputes 
tends inevitably to lead to war. But that is not the end of the evil. 
The nation states, though they have increasingly regulated and or- 
ganized economic activity within their own boundaries, have followed 
narrowly conceived self-interest in international economic relations. 

They pay lip service to the doctrine that prosperity is indivisible; 
but again and again the desire to introduce or retain within their 
boundaries some industry or activity which is valuable in wartime 
leads one or other of them to impede that free flow of trade without 
which a rapid improvement in standards of living is impossible. 

Economie nationalism and the consequent devotion of a large pro- 
portion of the resources of every nation to preparation for war 
perpetuates poverty and stimulates that rivalry for control of essential 
supplies of raw materials which is one of the main causes of war. 


INADEQUACY OF UNITED NATIONS 


National sovereignty is actually enshrined in the very charter of 
the United Nations. The U.N., as at present constituted, is not a 
true government; it is merely a league of sovereign states. The 
Assembly and the various agencies are places where diplomatic nego- 
tiation between the Gaenentant nations is habitually conducted. 
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Any pacts, treaties or agreements which may be concluded by the 
U.N. cannot therefore make peace, because national sovereignty is 
still retained. The nations of the U.N. may, of course, decide that 
it pays them to keep the terms of some agreements which they have 
recently concluded. Or they may differently interpret them. 


OBSERVING AGREEMENTS 


But there is no force except war that can compel them to obey 
them. Sovereign nations, indeed, are willing to enter into all sorts of 
agreements provided there is no way of making sure that they observe 
them. In consequence, war continues because enforcible law does not 
exist. 

Many efforts have already been made to make the U.N. more 
effective. The Little Assembly and the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee are examples of such innovations. But much more drastic 
alterations are required. 1t may well be found that the best method 
of securing a world government lies through the development of the 
United Nations. 


SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION OF LAW 


One of the weaknesses of all leagues, confederations of sovereign 
states, and alliances, is that they must exercise their authority not 
upon people but upon nations. By definition, confederations and 
leagues have no authority over individuals. Their authority is exer- 
cised solely upon the nation states which are their members; and all 
the rules and regulations which they make must be operated upon or 
through these states. 

But a nation state cannot be arrested, cannot be tried, and cannot 
be sentenced. Laws can be made effective and effectively enforced 
only if they are applicable directly upon the individual. The nation 
is far too large a unit to be amenable to legislation. The Nuremberg 
Code, under which some German war criminals were tried and sen- 
tenced, was a belated recognition of this fact. It is significant that 
this code has not yet been officially recognized by the U.N. It still 
remains a sanction which only victors can impose on the vanquished. 


THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 


How can the process of international integration be best achieved? 
It is unlikely that every nation in the world will simultaneously decide 
to set aside its sovereign status and join a federal world state. The 
jigsaw puzzle may have to be fitted together section by section. 
Arguments are therefore often adduced for partial world federations 
such as a United Europe, or an Atlantic Community or a free world 
federation as possible first steps to the final goal of the world state. 
Any of these, if they were acceptable, might serve our p se. 

here is, however, one golden rule which ought to be applied. 
Whatever nations unite as the founder members of a world state, that 
state should be so constituted that any nation may, at any time it 
chooses, accede and thus become a member on exactly similar terms 
and conditions as apply to the founder members. 
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Furthermore, these terms of membership should be concisely written 
into the constitution of the federation. However few be the founder 
nations, the union they create would then be a true nucleus for a 
deliberately projected world state. 

It seems probable that the people of Europe would be wise to enter a 
world federation as a single homogeneous political entity. Whether 
Europe itself can be thus united prior to the day it enters the larger 
world federation is still an acutely controversial problem. But once a 
world federation is in existence, European or other regional integra- 
tions will be far easier to achieve. 


WORLD MUTUAL AID 


It is strongly arguable that any world federation set up must be given 
adequate powers and authority to raise revenue, not only to pay for 
the maintenance of the federal institutions and defense forces but also 
to enable an appropriate organ of the government of the federation 
to initiate and carry through schemes of economic development. 


IS WORLD GOVERNMENT POSSIBLE? 


It is often said that world government, though obviously desirable, 
is utopian because of the existing international disagreement in the 
world. Of course this is now true. But if nations were to admit that 
world federation is their goal, that would in itself lessen the tensions 
and thus prepare the way for world federal government. 

So long, however, as each nation is insistent on the retention of its 
national sovereignty, little progress can be made, Until we admit 
that our aim is a world federal government and are able to measure 
our tactics in foreign policy against this ultimate strategy, we cannot 
expect the nations we fear to respect our intentions. 

ow can we honestly claim to be a peace-loving nation while we 
insist on retaining national sovereignty, which involves the right to 
wage war? 

The argument for the world federal authority has been a compelling 
one for centuries. The idea is not new. Why, then, should we be 
advocating it with such urgency today? Has something changed? 
Yes. In the last 5 or 10 years something has happened which has 
at last made world government possible. 

Government over any area, large or small, has always been imprac- 
tical where adequate means of communication did not exist. .Hitherto, 
the world has lacked these means. But today, quite suddenly, the 
teleprinter, the radio and the scheduled air services have supplied the 
machinery. Almost overnight the age-long dream of the idealists has 
been converted into practical polities. 

Those same scientists who, with their inventions in atomic fission 
and bacteriology have made modern war so terrible, have also made 
it superfluous. 


The world is now governable: peace is at last possible. It is our 
task to create it. 
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Tue ILLUSION oF WorLD GOVERNMENT ® 
(By Reinhold Niebuhr) 


The trustful acceptance of false solutions for our perplexing problems 
adds a touch of pathos to the tragedy of our age. * * * 

Our problem is that techniques have established a rudimentary 
world community but have not integrated it organically, morally, or 
politically. They have created a community of mutual dependence, 
but not one of mutual trust and respect. Without this higher integra- 
tion, advancing techniques tend to sharpen economic rivalries within 
a general framework of economic interdependence; they change the 
ocean barriers of yesterday into the battlegrounds of today; and they 
increase the deadly efficacy of the instruments of war so that vicious 
circles of mutual fear may end in atomic conflicts and mutual destruc- 
tion. To these perplexities an ideological conflict has been added, 
which divides the world into hostile camps. 

It is both necessary and laudable that men of good will should, in 
this situation, seek to strengthen every moral and political force which 
might give a rudimentary world community a higher degree of integra- 
tion. It was probably inevitable that the desperate plight of our age 
should persuade some well-meaning men that the gap between a 
technically integrated and politically divided community could be 
closed by the simple expedient of establishing a world government 
through the fiat of the human will and creating world community by 
the fiat of world government. It is this hope which adds a touch of 
pathos to already tragic experiences. The hope not only beguiles 
some men from urgent moral and political responsibilities. It tempts 
others into irresponsible criticisms of the necessarily minimal consti- 
tutional structure which we have embodied in the United Nations and 
which is as bad as its critics aver only if a better one is within the realm 
of possibilities. 

Virtually all arguments for world government rest upon the simple 
presupposition that the desirability of world order proves the at- 
tainability of world government. Our precarious situation is un- 
fortunately no proof, either of the moral ability of mankind to create 
a world government by an act of the will, nor of the political ability 
of such a government to integrate a world community in advance 
of a more gradual growth of the “social tissue” which every commu- 
nity requires more than government, 

Most advocates of world government also assume that nations 
need merely follow the alleged example of the individuals of another 
age who are supposed to have achieved community by codifyin 
their agreements into law and by providing an agency of some kin 
for law enforcement. This assumption ignores the historic fact 
that the mutual respect for each other’s rights in particular com- 
munities is older than any code of law; and that machinery for the 
enforcement of law can be efficacious only when a community as 
a whole obeys its laws implicitly, so that coercive enforcement 
may be limited to a recalcitrant minority. 


8 Excerpts from Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, October 1949, pp. 289-292. Reproduced by permission 
of Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. 
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The fallacy of world government can be stated in two simple 
propositions. ‘The first is that governments are not created by fiat 
(though sometimes they can be imposed by tyranny). The second 
is that governments have only limited efficacy in integrating a com- 
munity. 

The advocates of world government talk of calling a world consti- 
tutional convention which would set up the machinery of a global 
constitutional order and would then call upon the nations to abrogate 
or abridge their sovereignty in order that this newly created universal 
sovereignty could have unchallenged sway. No such explicit abnega- 
tion has ever taken place in the history of the world. Explicit govern- 
mental authority has developed historically from the implicit author- 
ity of patriarchal or matriarchal tribal forms. Governments, so 
established, have extended their dominion over weaker neighbors. 
But the abridgment of sovereignty has always been indirect rather 
than direct; or it has been attained by the superimposition of 
power. * * * No group of individuals has ever created either gov- 
ernment or community out of whole cloth. One reason why the social 
contract conception of government has a particular plausibility with 
us is because the United States came closer to a birth by “‘contract”’ 
than any other nation. But the preamble of our Constitution declares 
that its purpose is to extablish a “more perfect union.”” That is a 
very telling phrase which presupposes a previous union. This pre- 
vious union was in fact established on the battlefield in a common 
struggle against a common foe; it needed only to be made “more 
perfect.” It may be observed in passing that, though the Thirteen 
Colonies had never enjoyed sovereignty, they did not find it too easy 
to submit what had only been potential, and not actual, sovereignty 
to the authority of the Federal Union. We fought a civil war before 
it was proved that they had, in fact, done this without reservations. 

When the question is raised whether the nations of the world would 
voluntarily first create, and then submit to, a supernational authority, 
the possible reluctance of nations, other than Russia, to take this step 
is fortunately or unfortunately obscured by the Russian intransigence. 
The Russians have declared again and again that they would leave 
the United Nations if the veto power were abolished. This means 
that Russia, as a prospective minority ina world community, is not 
ready to submit her fate to the will of a majority, even in such a loose 
organization as the United Nations. It is therefore obvious that she 
would be even more unwilling to submit her sovereignty to a more 
highly integrated constitutional order. 

The proponents of world government have two answers to the prob- 
lem posed by Russian intransigence. One is to assert that the 
Russians never have had the chance to accept or reject a genuinely 
constitutional world order; and that there are real possibilities of her 
acceptance of a constitution which is not weighted against her. This 
answer contains in a nutshell the rationalist illusion implicit in world 
government theories. * * * 

The other answer to the problem of Russian intransigence is a 
proposed creation of a “world” government without Russia. Thus in 
the name of ‘‘one world’’ the world would be divided in two. Pro- 
ponents of world government are always ready with criticisms of the 
ambiguities in the Charter of the United Nations, without recognizing 
that those ambiguities correspond to the actual historical situation. 
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The Security Council is, for instance, a bridge of a sort between the 
segments of a divided world. They would destroy that bridge for the 
sake of creating a more logical constitutional system. This done, they 
look forward to one of two possibilities. 

One is that Russia, faced with a united opposition, and concluding 
that she would not have to sacrifice her Communist government but 
only her ambition to spread communism, would ultimately capitulate 
and join the world federation. This abstract approach to pclitical 
problems is completely oblivious of the dynamism of communism. 

The other course chosen by some advocates of world government is 
to create such a government without Russia and to divide the world 
more consistently in the name of the principle of “one” world. If 
this should lead to a world conflict they believe that the agonies of 
war will be assuaged for us by our knowledge that we are at least 
fighting for a principle of ultimate validity. * * * 

The ambiguities in the Charter of the United Nations which so 
outrage the advocates of world government are in fact the consequence 
of seeking to guarantee two, rather than one, objectives. The one 
objective is to preserve the unity of one world, even though it be 
seriously divided, and to provide a meeting ground between East and 
West where some of the tensions and frictions may be resolved. The 
other is to preserve the integrity of our way of life against a tyrannical 
system which we abhor. The Russians, insofar as they are honest 
devotees of a Marxist dream of world order, are presumably in the 
same position. Each of us hopes ultimately to create a world order 
upon the basis of our conception of justice. Neither of us is ready, at 
the moment, to submit our fate to a world authority without reser- 
vation, so long as the possibility remains that such an authority could 
annul a system of law and justice to which we are deeply committed. 

So far we have considered only the difficulties of creating a world 
government by constitutional fiat. But a much more serious defect in 
world government theories is to be found in their conception of the 
relation of government to community. Governments cannot create 
communities for the simple reason that the authority of government is 
not primarily the authority of law nor the authority of force, but the 
authority of the community itself. Laws are obeyed because the com- 
munity accepts them as corresponding, on the whole, to its conception 
of justice. This is particularly true of democratically organized com- 
munities but it is well to observe that even in traditional, nondemo- 
cratic communities of the past there was a discernible difference 
between tyranny and legitimate government. It consisted precisely 
in the fact that a legitimate government relied ‘primarily upon the 
implicit consent of the community. * * * 

The priority of the community to its laws and its use of force does not 
mean that both law and force may not have limited efficacy in perfect- 
ing the organization and preserving the integrity of the community. 
Good constitutions provide for the rational arbitrament of many con- 
flicting and competing forces which might otherwise tear the com- 
munity apart. Preponderant force in one part of the community 
may also so shape the social forces of the total community that its 
use need not be perpetual. * * * The analogy in present global terms 
would be the final unification of the world through the preponderant 
power of either America or Russia, whichever proved herself vie- 
torious in a final global struggle. The analogy teaches us nothing 
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about the possibilities of a constitutional world state. It may teach 
us that though the perils of international anarchy are very great, they 
may still be preferable to international tyranny. 

The coalescence of communities from city-states to empires in the 
ancient world, and from feudal entities to nations in the modern 
period, was frequently accomplished only by the imposition of pre- 
ponderant power. The fact is particularly significant, since all of 
these communities could rely upon all sorts of “organic” factors for 
their force of cohesion which the rudimentary world community lacks. 
By organic factors, I mean such forces as the power of ethnic kinship, 
the force of a common history—particularly the memory of joint 
struggles against a common foe—a common language, a common 
culture, and a common religion. We do have examples of ethnically 
and religiously pluralistic nations and empires, but they possess 
a basic homogeneity of some kind, underlying the differences. 

The fact is that even the wisest statecraft cannot create social tissue. 
It can cut, sew, and redesign social fabric to a limited degree. But the 
social fabric upon which it works must be “‘given.”’ 

The international community is not totally lacking in social tissue; 
but it is very scant, compared with that of particular states. Let us 
briefly assess the various factors in it. Most important as a force of 
social cohesion in the world community is the increasing economic 
interdependence of peoples of the world. But it is important to con- 
trast this economic interdependence immediately with the wide 
disparity in the economic strength of various nations. 

A second factor in the social tissue of the world community is the 
fear of mutual annihilation, heightened in recent years by the new 
dimension which atomic discoveries have given to mankind’s instru- 
ments of death. We must not underestimate this fear as a social 
force, even as we must recognize that some culturally pluralistic 
communities of past history have achieved some cohesion through 
the minimal conviction that order is to be preferred to anarchy. 
But the fear of destruction in itself is less potent than the fear of 
specific peril from a particular foe. There is no record in history of 
peoples establishing a common community because they feared each 
other, though there are many instances when the fear of a common 
foe acted as the cement of cohesion. 

The final and most important factor in the social tissue of the world 
community is a moral one, Enlightened men in all nations have 
some sense of obligation to their fellow men, beyond the limits of 
their nation-state. There is at least an inchoate sense of obligation 
to the inchoate community of mankind. The desperate necessity 
for a more integrated world community has undoubtedly increased 
this sense of obligation, inculeated in the conscience of mankind 
since the rise of universal, rather than parochial, philosophies and 
religions. This common moral sense is of tremendous importance 
for the moral and religious life of mankind; but it does not have as 
much immediate political relevance as is sometime supposed. Political 
cohesion requires common convictions on particular issues of justice; 
and these are lacking. * * * 

In short, the forces which are operating to integrate the world 
community are limited. To call attention to this fact does not mean 
that all striving for a higher and wider integration of the world com- 
munity is vain. That task must and will engage the conscience of 
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mankind for ages to come. But the edifice of government which we 
build will be sound and useful if its height is proportionate to the 
strength of the materials from which it is constructed. The immediate 
political situation requires that we seek not only peace, but also the 
preservation of a civilization which we hold to be preferable to the 
universal tyranny with which Soviet aggression threatens us. Success 
in this double task is the goal; let us not be diverted from it by the 
pretense that there is a simple alternative. * * * 

There is obviously no political program which can offer us, in oul 
situation, perfect security against either war or tyranny. . Neverthe- 
less, we are not prisoners of historical destiny. e shall have 
constant opportunity to perfect instruments of peace and justice if we 
succeed in creating some communal foundation upon which constitu- 
tional structures can rest. We shall exploit our opportunities the more 
successfully, however, if we have knowledge of the limits of the will in 
creating government, and of the limits of government in creating 
community. We may have pity upon, but can have no sympathy 
with, those who flee to the illusory security of the impossible from 
the insecurities and ambiguities of the possible. 

* * * *~ «x *” * 
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